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‘PRINCIPLES and LAWS of SOCIOLOGY 
Harotp A. PHELPS, Professor of Sociology, University Pittsburgh 


For u use in of sociology, ‘social 
_ theory, comparative sociology, social organization and social control, for those — 
students who have already had the introductory course in sociology, = 
-“T find it to be the product of a very competent man and suited to advanced — 
“students of sociology rather than to beginners. The author is judicial in approach | 
and he gives no sign of bias. The exposition is exceedingly pithy and Wace 
Ross, Chairman, Department of Sociology and 
. q “It is a very significant work. I am impressed with the erudition that it represents. a 
_ Professor Phelps has brought to it an immense knowledge and has done in many — 
respects, im my opinion, a constructive piece of work in formulating a new | 
—NEwELt L. Sims, Head, Department of Sociology, 


By T. SULLENGER, Professor and Head of th the 


For courses in juvenile | de nquency, : 


“Dr. . Sullenger includes material for which one si 


: Be an outline of the work as it is now carried on by various agencies. Thus we 35 
| have a volume which holds oa merit as a text book or colleges, uni- 
versities and schools of social work.” 
—From A Judge in a Pleas 

“THE FAMILY: Its Sociology and GENERAL SOCIOLOGY 


Social Psychiatry HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD, 


By JosEPH K. FoLsom, Professor of Sociolo , New) York 
_ Sociology, Vassar College” New 
Folsom’ s is by all odds the best gen- 
eral text on the family that has | ap- “AS a whole. “there is so of 
. His text represents the strength and of value, so much 
alert, realistic combination of research 20d independent thinking in this im- 
findings and the candid facing of cur- Portant book that it deserves and will 
rent problems and ideas which is a wide appeal the 
adapted to the highest type of collegiate 
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d ordinarily heve to go 
"OF WOuld He fas given us a thorough g 
i synthesis of the social causes of delinquency, and besides, he has happily bro 
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in a certain. way in certain cases, primitive people 
always answer that! i it As becau e they anc 
. ave done so.””! 1 Since Sumner wrote these 1 wor 
has gained headway that thoughts, too, are acts, and that the ex. 
planation of thought- patterns is the ‘same as of other flkways. 
Fo nomi this doctrine runs counter to the e very general craving of of 
van for something permanent | and stable, , and hence encounters 


special resistance. Faced by t the i insecurities « of a changing and fre 
, we seek security | y by ‘eternal verities’ 


in times. 2s of | prosperity a y and | security ma man n tends to »neglect 

gods. It has been “suggested that the Platonic preference f for the 
changeless ma may have been due chiefly to the fact that the Greeks did 
he tech has the calculus, for dealing 
have a mathematica technique, such as the calculus, for dea ing 
+ with modes and rates of change. The transition to a dynamic view- —_ i 
5" point in sociology has been’ retarded by the same condition. Social i we 
—— scientists are fond of expatiating upon the complexity and instability 
é 


of their “pega matters but they have thus far shown comparatively _ 


iW. G. Sumner, Folkwa 5, Ginn nd Co., 1906, pp. 2, 


re) 


+ little interest in the only way in which we can reason 
“master ued complexities, , namely, by an i in the 


Bc craving for something permanent snd generally valid led t to x 


‘the invention of logic, a set of rules and postu 
ull valid thinking. a the thirst for r something | stable an 


= a 
not regarded as an invention per but a as e discovery and 


of the gods. hey are thus re removed from: the flux ax and instability 


of n man-made and other changeable e things. They are said to be a 


in the universe itself. T he ‘ ‘discovery”’ of t these laws is 


quite: generally y credited, in the Western world at least, to pout ela 


They hav e been generally accepted sc so long: ‘that the word logic 
means Aristotelian logic. To its devotees, any departure f rom 
ris system is ipso facto i ill-logic or non- logic, just as as the real devo ees 
a religion feel that any other religi ion is after all irreligion. aa: 
Until recently the sak sciences have been occupied almost en- 
| es with subject matter rather than with questions of method. The | 
latter have been taken for granted as having been in the main settled © 


_ once and for all in that specious union of Platonic “essences” and 


on Aristotelian logic: which has been accepted for some thousands of. 
years. Sociologists have exposed the fallacies ‘of carrying primary 
group patterns of behavior into secondary groups, they have 
failed to apply the lesson to their own methods of ‘thinking. Unfor- 


present paper will deal with a very ‘restricted but: a very. imp 


which are as i 3 


of presen nt s 
man would be inadequate for the needs 


pupil of Plato, took this position also with | to other laws; 
his statement (prefixed to the Digest of Justinian, 6th century A.D.): “This is law, to which — 
a is proper that all men should conform, chiefly because every rule of law (nomos) i is a dis- 
covery and gift of the gods.” This doctrine finds, of course, its strongest € expression | in theolog 
= as regards the laws of conduct and of logic, x 
ai * For more obvious examples i ina 5 raed of subjects, see Read Bain, “O ur S. 


” 
ture,’ Sociol. and Soc. ‘Res. » Jan. -276. 


iii 
| 
myself to some of the subtler 
j sociological discourse.’ I sha *) 
— 
— 


| 

he best illustration of the 


| sideration is, , of course, furnished | by tl the history of the Spo 
§ departures from. Aristotelian logic i in the physical sciences.* The mile- 
stones marked by Galileo, Newton, Lobatchewsky ai and Einstein a 7 
common kt nowledge. More recently the idea hi taken hold that, 
lereas logic i 1s usually 2 assumed. to be e the science concerned with the 


1 of thought in general, actually t this i the province of 
n this point of view becomes 1 merely the rules 


whic 


+ set of ons iste nt, ‘that rom 
propoiions ea 
thi practice which has marked the grea epochs ‘of science. 
4g The E wuclidian | geometry set it down as an axiom n that only on one 
straight it line c can be drawn through a given. point parallel to a given 
straight line. Lobatchewsky chose to postulate that more than one 
such line can be drawn,® and on this axiom proceeded to evolve what 
e 4 has come down to us as non- Euclidian ; geometry. Riemann i inturn 
chose to postulate. that no parallel line at all can be drawn parallel 
to a given line procedure which tot the conventionally | minded 

: es simply false . Yet it was by] proceeding « on ‘the Riemannian postu- 
; ia te that Einstein evolved the relativity theory. I recite these | facts 
no ot to prove that similar must be undertaken i in the social 
Tt ig not necessary to become i inv in the question of whether these departures 
4 _are contradictions of Aristotelian logic or mere ; 

these later developments | consist of that the older systems are re merely 
= cases of, and therefore included in, the broader of Lobatchewsky, Riemann 
&g ree therefore, is in no way pe with or dependent upon what Aristotle actually said - ates 
j. what is a legitimate interpretation of his remarks. There is, however, a considerable 
_— - of qualified scholars who regard the more recent dynamic and functional viewpoints — Tats 
= as so basically a at variance with the thought- -patterns which preceded them that the — | ; 


‘must be regarded as really non-Aristotelian. See E. T. Bell, The Search for Truth, Williams 
-— & 5 _ and Wilkins, 1934. Ch. 7; K. Lewin, 4 Dynamic Theory of Personality, McGraw-Hill, 1935, 


4 A 
Chap. I; A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity, Science Press, 1933; A. F. Bentley, 

Analysis of Mathematics, Bloomington, Ind., Principia Press, 1932, P- 304. 
R. Philosophy and Logic ntax, London, Kegan Paul, 1935, P.34- 
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postulates and rules constituting a system of logic _ 
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nces but suggest that it is one Wi 


ru 


it t serves to us toward the g 


ndite -issue or at as a small. of larger 


nt problems. Iti is regarded as especially removed from 


that 


I shall begin therefore with a consideration of the basic relation of 


measurement to scientific theory, 


= suppose that nearly everyone would agree that the backbone of es 
is any science is a series of relevant verifiable, consistent generaliza- 
tions called principles, or laws. It will probably be further agreed 
ean ag ae that ‘to attain such a set of principles it iS necessary first to formu- 
late a a set of hypotheses and second to test them empirically. Does 


a sociology today have a a frame of observation, description and inter- 
er Gee. pre pretation | which can be employ ed by the g great | body of investigators 
a concerted attack | upon sociological problems? war 
years | have the annual 


= 


zatio 


lere red 


the 


be increased noti dies 
made, would our framework of scientific principles meas- 
_urably stro sat I am forced to the conclusion that for nearly all 
the n, the answer to each q would be 


propagand: orms. have definitely 


to ‘more intelligent administration of public affairs. All 
the s studies have provided for the n most part harmless ¢ employment | 
a and s sometimes desirable training f for the people engaged i in them. 
i. hus they have been instrumental ir in | redistributing the wealth, 


which is generally regarded as desirable. ‘The studies have frequently 
contributed tc to the « entertainment nt and cial wledge. of the 1 read 


| 
4 
ia 
thod I have Nad in iteor pro- a 
te — ; or theory does this resear ch formulate 
Allies had succeeded in achieving their 
|) 
| 
s have been 
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— public. , All of these results are entirely desirable or at least de- 


-fensible, and so” long as they do not demand to be taken more 

seriously, they not be criticized for contributing little 
nothing to the s science ¢ of sociology. Nor i is it my purpose tc to ol 

derogatory comparisons between su such types of research® * and that 


avow edly at ‘the advancement of science. | But since the Jat- 


can be undertaken or r evaluated. T here is no set t of postu- 


lates to —— organize research. There Is a vast a amount of com- 


lages and “proverbs and the pr 


Mo 


and sociologists, ranging from 
cralizations of cosmic scope, are a far more n 


What we de not know is (1) under what 
y: tions a are true, and (2 ) to what sey they are true endian these con- 
. Until we can er these two questions with greater 


racy than is no e, the ai socio cannot 


aid to be either scie 


is here that the i insistent and important problem of measure 


arises. 


prone this type of research or advocating its abandonment. This reservation is all the more ae 

necessary here on account of the current practice in sociological discussion of assuming that e . 


. if a person advocates some one approach he is ipso facto against all others. I therefore ool 
: 


gorically s state that, while the present paper confines itself to the conduct of systematic re 
search directed by integrated theory instead of isolated and vagrant hypotheses, I also: warmly : 
a favor (1) random observation, (2) sy stematic exploration, (3) testing of isolated bei i 2 


7 
q 


elaborated this see “Is Sociology Too Scientific,” ’ Sociologus, 1933. 
_ For an excellent discussion of the criteria of science as compared with other forms of knowl- es Ney 
7 4 edge, see also J. horse and M. Adler, Crime, , Law, and Social. Science, Harcourt, Brace ceand 
Co. 


ure why so small and doubtful a portion of sociological re- ; 
main reason appears to be that there exists for sociology no ee ths 1 Ee 
_ 
i 
folklore 
y important in sociology because of our inability &§ 
(for the present, at least) the more perfect laboratory con- — 
his problem implies its own , ‘measur- 
| 


é 


be the by- -product of just testing presen 


4 of the inadequacy « 


ifs : is the sine gua non of natural science. . Furthermore, the chief source 

on aug of enlightening new theories in sociology as in other fields is likely : i. 

t hypotheses. The 


main stimulus to the creation of a new theory i is the demonstration - . 
squacy of the old. The bulk of of scientific research —— 


consist t of f the testing of the currently 
termina- 


‘3 
qu (1) Ac and ambi uous definition of terms n must 
tulat 


e set forth.!° (2 ) 71 ul; 
in these terms. (3) The deductions from an | 


be, “must be explicitly st sta n the 
postulates and the ‘explication of them must be worked out ie a | 


exhibited step step. (4) Theorems must be stating 
‘specifically what shou id, according to the theory, be the utcome 
empirical observations. experiments. . These ex pic 
Pe, 3a: observations ns should be | as crucial as possible for the’ 
atic (5) The theorems must be s 


of a: metap hysical ‘character: 
orced to concl ude that — 


to formulation in accordance wi th 


10 For further discussion of the requirements | of such terms see my paper ‘ 
Methods i in Social Psychology,” Amer. Sociol. Rev., Feb. 1936. The content of these definitions — 
will, of course, be determined by what appears to be important behavior-segments for soci- 
a “ology to study. In the selection of these behavior- ~segments, as well as in their combination — 
‘into a comprehensive theory, all the observation, imagination, insight, intuition, specula- 


tion of the artist will be welcomes. P. W. Bridgman, The Logi ig 


ca 
mil 


— AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
The growing interest of sociologists in quantitative research, | = 
be attributed justly either to a childish desire 
Ce ____ ape other sciences or to an esoteric intellectual interest. We arecom- | Bet 
4 
gan: 
Ue 
ract, W 1S measurement. ut at present most of the gen- 
eralizations of sociology are stated that empirical testing is impos- 
logy are so stated that empirical testing is impos- 
| 
present sociological Theory Is highly derectiv 
mi 
— 
of Modern Physics, The Mac- | 


[ have s said ory 
not. mean mere 


although even this is ‘helpful. It means more espe 


cially (a) the selection of ‘significant behavior- -segments and | (b) their | 


is in terms of the operations involved. ~The individual sociologist 
seldom defines his terms in this manner, even to himself. Most of 
3 the current terms ¢ cannot be defined operationally because they are 


rived from metaphysical postulates incapable of 


4 ‘operational definition. In other cases, the operational definition is 


deliberately avoided because it would definitely ci 'circumscribe 
-Mmeaning of words which are now used to express not relations, but : 


feelings, \ " usually vague in meaning but vi very strong in n emotional 


e firs st to 2 a scientific 
og ‘thoughtway which fails to” recognize the nature 


function: of scientific language. Every where throughout the litera- 


the “correct” “true” of a word. Thus hurstone 


2 ound stand for? Take, for example, the volumine us argum ents over = 


he calls an attitude. Ww ‘hereupon hi 


proclaim that this i is not an attitude > at Attitude is something. 


else—and they proceed to define it not by other operati ns th 


Thurst ne’s, but by another series of n noises, which have an ‘expres- ed 
on comparable t to exclamations jet joy or sadness, laught ter, 


2 See E. E. Eubank, The of D. C. Heath and Co., 
8 See A. Korzybski, Science and Sanity, Science Press, 1933. This dificuley oe saa at- 


tM. Macles, Society: Its Structure and Changes, Long and Smith, 1931, P. 45- 
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7 agreement even in the use of the most common terms 1s a matter of 
common knowledge.” The same sociologist frequently uses the same. : 

in various senses in the same article. This state of affairs is 
Re 
— 
- 
— 
assuring sound, and are therefore not infrequently mistaken or 
if 
— 
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th 
eaning of words annie arbitrarily a agreeing on n them (which : ‘is 


how they got, their r meaning in the first place) is the \ voluminous con- 
intelligence testing or more specifically whether what 
the tests tested really was intelligence. Indeed, it was regarded as - 


years ago accused the testers of defining intelligence as that onich 


the tes ests te sted—an definition. 
his is perhaps the best 


describe, or ‘ “know” what we are 


passes as a self-evident fact which needs "examination. 
measurement is a way of defining, describing ai and ‘ ‘knowing” seems 


been overlo oie fone confuses words with the things they 


. 


f definition as « a mysterious | intui- 


ered and s selective way o 


recent paper ‘Quantitative Methods it in Social Psychology,” op. to mistake the 
of formality of a process for fundamental difference in kind. Thus, the process of — ; 
especially when numbers are not employed, is not considered a form of measurement. Now, — 

at of course, for some purposes it may be useful to distinguish processes purely on the basis of 

z the formality with which they are carried out. But in the present case where the issue involved — * 

7 is whether measurability is a trait, property, or characteristic inherent in phenomena or © 

_merely a rather formal and standardized way of responding, the essential operational identifi- 
ation of d definition and measurement is of basic theoretic i importance. Consider the ao 
Precise of the present paper: “Measurement has been defined as the correlation wi aac num- 
bers of entities which are not numbers . . . But in a larger sense, in a sense to include most 
of those acts of identification, delineation, comparison, present in everyday thought and prac- 


lyric poetry, but which have no ‘ob je 
i all. The metaphysician fails to recog nts 
to argue about the truth or falsity of his expressions and de 
the poet or the musician contents himself with calling 
guage in which such arguments are couched r A 
<4 
‘gs 
THAT CaN De PIVEN. INO Platitucce 18 More 
— 
— responding 
a situation, the idea of measuring anything 
| 
tice, numerical measurement is only infrequently used . . . From this larger point of view, 
can be regarded as the delimitation and fixation of our ideas of things so that 
the determination of what is to be a man or a circle is a case of 
i lems of predication.” Ernest Nagel,“Measuree 


pace is that which i is measured 
with | a = néler: time is that which i is measured by a a a clock; force is that — 
which makes pointers move across dials, etc. For a couple of thou- 


sand too, were of the i impression : 


Let the history witness to barrenness of the quest, 

and to the enslavement of intelligence for some two thousand years 

by the | Persistence | e of this thought- pattern. Today th \e definition of ie 

force and its measurement turn out to be the same operation. Con- ; 
trast the liberation and the forward strides of “physics through: 


Broome of the latter doctrine, >, namely, that things a are : that which 


7 e of h human response, 
i In my ‘opinion t the presen nt futile sputation over socia mez 
4 ent will soon be - solved in the same way. I ‘At. iS granted, of 
cepts t thus. arbitrarily de defined by the. operation 
8 gis our responses ill usually ne not 1 ‘mean the sam 


before, assuming - that we retain ‘many of of the old words strippe 
s. Thus ae, attitude w 


the other meanings which it now has row denied or ignored, as 
seems to be assumed by the critics of this type of measurement. The 
= other meanings i in so far as they are scientifically relevant would be 


similarly defined operationally by other words or symbolic devices. 


’ _ Each shade of meaning would be designated by adjectives or or other 
symbols | ‘distinguishing them with whatever rigidity i is regarded | 


desirable. Thus, W aller is entirely right when he says that ‘ “in sta 
ing a L concept statistically, changes are made i in 1 it” by which i it “is 

a simplified : as to be : almost u unrecognizable." In the same way the 
physicists’ d lefinition of n of the concept * “horsepower” i is quite unrecog- 
ni: > in term f its fol -meaning. . This “degradation” (2) of © 

aay concepts i is, If nect ess ry cost of scientific = progress. N ot only 


of absurdity. Pposed to possess some | 

meantime, however, it happens that physic 

— 
— ae 
— 
| 
+ 
—— 

— 

Be abandoned, but others wi — 


Beh: . he problem « of more accurate social measurement is not an aca-_ 

demic: question which can be: avoided by: ‘calling n names indulging 

It will recur as long as have ‘to adjust toa 


: 


eves that the ultimate test of the validity. of their position depends me 
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some social behavior-seg ments of andl 


_ terminology Is undubitably_ significant f for sociology and | its logical we 
ir , the serious and difficult task 
developing useful, and valid : measuring g scales s still remains. We only 


remove by the above reasoning the logical prohibition which 
clares their development t to be impossible. . The protracted work by 


which measuring | instruments have been invented perfected i 


the physical sc sciences remains to 0 be done i in sociology. How long d did : 


take to develop: the ‘modern 1 microscope? This work: must be per- 


asa condition of progress. In the it is 


a 


of futility to argue the 
_ phenomenon | while every day we a 


uring them by the primitiv 


as our|ancestors did. The inadequacies idju 
the world is a fair crudeness of our ‘measurements. 


changing world. The proponents of sociological n measurement ‘realize 


the continual refinement of the crude | instruments ) that have thus 


presented i iS both ; as an an hy on to work 


a justification for devoting | ourselve s to the slow, and 


ic labor upon which has been anc 


in all fields. inte 

While there is at present ‘considerable as to ‘the 
proper province of measurement in sociology, everyone oof om 


admits that one of the most ‘essential requirements for further ad- 


vance i is a more e objective selection and definition of the behavior- 


= that we regard as basic or at least important in this field. I 


have argued bove that the: problem of definition is ‘inseparable from 
= 18 For some suggestions of this. character, see A. F. Bentley, Behavior, Sista: Fact, 
__ Principia Press, 1935, Pt. III. Waller is also right when he points out that one of the most im- sn. a 
_ portant lessons we can learn from other sciences is “that method must always be flexibly i. 
oe _ adapted to — matter.” (Op. cit., p. 55) The adoption or adaptation of concepts at 
_ methods from other sciences in so far as we find them useful in sociology ae exactly ly from ee 
‘this kind of ‘flexibility and freedom. is the of this “i i te 


violation of the principle mentioned. 


| ges 
— | 
gedinweighingandmeas- 
— 
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is measurements 


qualified who have themselves made noteworthy 
is tributions to the development of sociological and psychological m meas- 

uring, devices find theoretical difficulties the position I | 
taken, it is desirable to consider here of the: objections 


the subtlest is 1S that which finds certain n things intrinsically 


——* others ar are 2 regarded a as | measurable. only i ina a second-— 
r less fundamental sense. It is contended, for example, that. 
eight, distance, time, or force are phenomena fundamen- _ 


tally ar and truly measurable, temperature, h hardness and density are > 
neasurable only in an ordinal or r secondary s sense, and that attitudes, 
or are ‘not 1 measurable i cither s sense, 


cept everyone admits the meas- 
ement of such phenomena a as weight, distance, and time. - On this 
pan basis, Nagel finds density not in the same sense mea 


weight. Many | others find that such devices as Thurstone’ 
scales a are re not of the e same lo, 


same in reach 


Ven 


a liquid twice as dense. 


19 Attention rer hile be called to re present connotations waits words as ' “attitude,” 
and “skill.” As generally used today throughout sociology and psychology they 
a denote hidden, mysterious, and intangible entities rather than the observable behavior. This 
is, of course, another illustration ‘of the Aristotelian. tendency to reify words and confuse 
a them with the entities for which they are supposed to stand. Thus behavior of a certain kind 
is spoken of as evidence of intelligence of a certain kind or degree, the implication being that 
_ the behavior is merely a sign of the article itself. The thing itself turns out to be not further — ae 
_ definable. It is a Kantian ding an sich or a Platonic “essense.” It erernes a metaphysical _ 
position which is incompatible with the metaphysics of modern science. 
Nagel, op. P. 320. basic issue involved in this position is the Philosophical 
_ dichotomy between intensive and extensive qualities. It may be said at the outset that if one — 
_ chooses to postulate such a dichotomy as inherent in phenomena, the reasoning leading to oa 
_ the conclusion here under attack regarding the immeasurability, or different logical nature of — 
_ measurement, in the cases of certain phenomena doubtless follows. But I reject this postulate _ 
and accept tastead the position of Bertrand Russell, Principles of Mathematics, p. 164 ff., _ 
others which the extension- intension asa purely conventional 


—i 
— 
—— 
purposes of this discusSum we stam the most r estricted 
definition of measurement, namely, that which requires scalar units, 
— 
case, let us first examine Nagel’s contention that “till 
ally dense could be added to produce 
: 
4 — 
4 — 
a 
a 
|i 
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measurement at all, but it ion 
‘most objections to. sociological | measurement. Iti is to 


a also” that the c concept ¢ t of ‘density and i its n measurement isa och 


4 


more 1 recent and, therefore, unfamiliar develop 
| 


onses which represent. (5) 1 These 
( song sy ymbolically, and v we respond t to them as 


to other phenomena which | evoke behavior. 

F the 1 immediate data a of s science are syt symbols, i 


“aspects, A. e. 1 all the respects in 
es. We to some 


s the datum | for ‘science. We devise various 1 means sof 
imediat We 


ordering successive or numerous responses of the same ‘kind. As 


iter, greater, 


"sweeter, , or brighter than the other. larger ‘numbers 
we arrange them 1 in series according to the pressure sensations _ . 
evoke i in us, the tactile resistance they offer, 


“The next step in formalizing Process is to interject a mechani-_ 

cal device between our elementary original responses and that which 4 
evokes the "response. For « example, instead of gaug gauging verbally 


‘heavier,” “lighter,” the relative weights of two bricks by the 


pat a modification promises a more » adequate approach t to the problems involved. Carnap’: s $ posi- 
- tion regarding the proper function of logic is also relevant in thisconnection, = = 
The philosophic formulation of these postulates i in their modern implications ‘has as been 
most ably developed by the Vienna neo-positivist school and by Bertrand Russell. The names 
E. Mach and H. are in the of the 


ig 
| 
tions in both it and the responders to it. (2) Verbal symbols a 
vented to represent these responses. (3) T hese symbols are the im- 
mediate data of all science and of all communicabl 
All statements or assumptions regarding the more 
pwere 
| 
ee. 
: 
qs 


= 


| 


3 directly e xperenced presures sensations 
ay construct a balance (according ‘to principles. : 


established previously by y similar Processes) and draw our r conclu 


vad 


sions about ‘the: weight of the two objects from: visual instead o 


= stimuli, i. e. ‘the of a b a | beam 


or 


te 


among a number of The units, 
color, density hardness, or anything are not “ “parts” or “ 
tions” of of any two bricks or of bricks in n general. 8 T hey are : abstrac- 
| M sy sy mbols of magnitude. _ Magnitude i is the name of a selective 


Units of ‘magnitude : are symbols invented to ‘represent: 


us types o units 0 


cian however, that the experimenter, working with marked or calibrated instruments, 
assumes that the calibrations indicate various qualitative continuities not exp/icit/y present. 
The process of measurement has not been fully exhibited until all those operations of calibra- bs 
tion have been noted. When a weight is attached to a spring balance, and the position of a 
‘ -_ on the scale read, only a very small fraction of the process actually ‘necessary to esti- 


: “that it be pin neg Therefore it is not the parti 
Me - the unique experiment which has such co 9 importance in science; it is rather the Bei 
repeatable process capable of producing the markings on the instrument which is. Every a 
_ marked instrument implies the construction and existence of some standard series of magni- 
tudes (italics mine), correlation with which constitutes the calibration. A whole-hearted | a 
recognition of this reference of instruments to something beyond themselves, is a recognition 
that other ‘characters of ¢ existence Lema the Spatial are capable of, and are ae in, ‘the 
Feb. 1936, p. 80) says, 
tion tre counting co O79 the units are part of the thing measured.” Units are never part of the a 
_ “thing” measured. Units are symbols of human response. W hat is counted are symbolized — a 
: "responses to population. To count cells, families, weights, intelligence units, degrees of radi- 
calism, etc., etc., is to make different types of nee to population. But populations can be 
“measured” 


Bentley, op. cit. , Chap. 21 te eons: of the Soci al.” E. g. “Not shat the words ‘ concrete’ 


(pp. See also his Chap. 14 on “[solationality. 


sigh 


| 
AL 
aS a measurement of weignt.~ Dut to all who are familiar With and 
accept the validity of these steps, the beam is accepted as a — 
Be | tal 
ae 


_ tudes, n may ay be. added. . Likewise, it is perfectly true e that “there i is no ie! 
clear sense which | ‘two: liquids equally dense could be added 


‘produce | a twice as s dense. Only magnitudes (abstractions) 


are ever added (mathematically). Two equal ‘units of density- 


_ magnitude can assuredly be added and a new y density-magnitude 

twice: as great be secured. The familiarity of the operations 


carry out measurements has caused us believe that 


mental”) p principles. same ‘reasoning will hold the 


"differences i in “direct” measurability o of such uch phenomena a as hardness 
and temperature as s compared to 


= ize my criticism of the four principal a. 


_ ways regarding the measurability of different types of phenomena, 
and the resulting impasse in social research. 
q 1. The main reason for asserting that some things are mea 
while whan are not is the implicit assumption that m 
not a way of defining things, but is a process she ep 
out after the thing” to be measured has been defined. This, 


in turn some kind of ‘ “existences” of phenomena | as 
As has been repeatedly. pointed | out t above, aoe 


‘ural science cannot deal with these hypothetical “entities but 


must confine itself: the data of human respons ev oked. 


it not deal with the specific here at issue. His. upon the 
_ tivity (abstractness) of all responses and, by implication, of all units and terms, may be a 
"necessary elaboration, if not a contradiction, of his earlier view. Pe 
entirely unconvinced by Nagel’s criticism of Russell’ S$ position respect to mag- 
4 aiende, namely, that the latter holds magnitude to be not “the ordered relations of and be- 
; _tween existences, but as a domain of immaterial entities having no necessary reference to 
existence.” "(N agel, op. Ccit., p. 323). The so-called “immaterial entities,” namely, magnitudes, 
ae. are responses to something. It is these responses, symbolically represented, which are subject | 
, to the manipulations consti tuting | measurement. We may extrapolate these responses into the 
“external” world and postulate objects, qualities, or other “material” or ‘ “real” “things. ‘a 
the so-called “concrete” ’ actualities are postulated i in this way. The mysterious words that 
a lend a certain plausibility to Nagel’s criticism above are “existence” and “common essences. - ~ 
"a _ Magnitudes he apparently feels are not “common essences, ” whereas pounds (?) are. T = 
- terms imply a postulate going beyond that to which science must confine itself, namely, that 
fi the only immediate subject matter with which science can deal is human responses. _ mi eo! 
= I find Russell’s position, even as set forth briefly by Nagel, , correspondingly tenable: actual £ 
- foot rules are quantity, their lengths are magnitude. It is only by an ellipses that two a f 
ties can be said to be equal: they are equal because they possess the same magnitude; and itis 
improper to say that one of two quantities is greater than the other; what is meant is that ol 


— 
| 
| 
— 
— 
— 
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CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY 


Under this. restriction | the. postulation « of ‘some units as “‘nat- 


and other as artificial” m must also 

Kirkpatrick s says that ‘ “a person is a asinien un g 

ei lation”’; ; whereas, degrees, calories l ergs m mention 1e uni 

at titude scales, are artificial. B can this distinc 

tion be made? To distinguish from * “artificial” units w 

must postulate that some units have inherent existence as “ “common 

essences”’ in the universe, whereas others are the constructs of man’s 
way of responding to a situation symbolically rep- 


tention that a// units are of the latter character. _ 


resented. It is my con 
he former postulate im or explicit in ne nearly all social science 
today. The social sc are hopelessly entangled in the | notion 
that some om nena ar “directly” known and are “material,” 
contrasted wit th al and “ immaterial’ phenomena. 
ostulates ar are not with ‘modern science; th 
pletely block further systematic advancement of knowledge it in the 
social field. Being a kind of verbal metaphysics, | these assumptions 
lead to and futile discussions of the 
» of culture 
at 


inguistic ¢ cons truc 


e universe relevan al 


ic ‘units is that which holds “ “man” t 
-analogou us to saying ee earth, ait fire, or water are 


. This is 

he “ natura 1” units of phy sics. But physics no longer attempts - 

“operate with such ‘units. _T he units of physics are abstractions— 
blems, 


Prk 
our “responses to certain situations, ‘Pro 


ymbols standing for o 
r phenomena. The ‘nature” of these phenomena w we 
nat 


our 


each assumed to have definite independent _ 


“natural” “ existence”’ of the “individual person,” 
(Op. it, 


‘existence’ and isolation, each i in its own /ocus apart from every other. Here is direct descent 
i. in the mind-language from ancient ‘souls,’ each alone, face to face with its God.” 


29) See also his Chapter I4on “Tsolationality.” 
as to the type of units that may be basic to sociology. (Op. cit., Chaps. 23- 25) I believe SS 
Michael and cit. » PP. 82, » 83) a somewhat similar idea in mind when they de- 


= « Bela 
| — 
— 
— 
— 
— 
| — 
— 
| — 
= 
aa symbols of our responses to that which evokes them. a | ah 
— 
ae 


phy sical adjustments by 


commonplace 
— and stones as units. ‘But what was the state of the phy sical 
_ sciences while these natural, convenient, and obvious units, or even 

Al 


earth, air, fire, and water, were regarded as the “units” 


important reason for the ap] 
easurements is the implicit or | 
plicit as assumption that we we measure the dehavior of some things, but 
the being, quality © or r quantity of others. The latter set of words have. ey 4 


| 
of course, been reified i into things, a although they actually stand only 
pose Take, fo the > statement that degrees, : 


id [ergs are “ ‘artificial” units | because here “effects produced 


for human responses. r example, 
calories ,an 
(Italics. 


‘ma roduce i 


Be so that we can postulate | either his existence ita 


aa with reference to the attendant situation to > whic h we also © 
Fespond. Degrees, calories, ergs, are words symbolizing Sensory re-— 


. “Man” is just another such a word, but a very crude on 


sponses. e 
b it leaves to the context the task of determining what aspe ect 
4 


of “man” (always implicit) is meant, instead of denoting it 5] speci ifi- 
cally. ‘The character of the stimuli that evoked any of these 1 re- 


sponses is postulated fro 1 extrapolations of these responses. O 

evoke our resp yonses 


dge”” of 
physical ‘counter- 


| 


environment ¢ man, not behavior, is the proper st 
of sociology. If so, I think their position is sound but badly stated and ae +t to misinter- 
a pretation. Environment cannot be either defined or studied except in terms of behavior with | 7 
_ reference to some constant. The behavior of the constant is an implicit part of the situation. a 
T his is recognized in the illustrations subsequently used by these authors. (Jdid., pp. 84, 85) _ 
A. Kirkpatrick, op. cit., p. 80. As for the contention that some measures are only indexes _ 
4 that which is to be mensured, this is merely to point out that in cases where we have previ- “i ro 
ously established a a correlation berwese two a we sometimes find it more convenient ers : 
r. But this process is as practicable with refer- _ 
“ence to one type of units or as with another. Any measure of anything can be 
used as an index of any other measure of any other phenomenon, if the correlation | a the 
_ (which has to be first determined in any case) is reasonably constant. Shas ee 
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The assumption of the naturalness or “existence” of some units 
against the artificiality and abstractness (non-existence) of othersis 
clear Aristotelian” survival incompatible with modern natural 
aaye tienes and is being rapidly abandoned. All that can be said is chat ; 
i 
— 
ia 
| 
Finally, thi 
qs: 
| 


iological ‘Scales an nd is is probably covered by 


value of §.7 is assigned to a certain statement on a Thurstone scale 
g the number 5.7 is not a multiple of any objective unit.’ ” (p. 83) This | 


eems to contradict his own earlier concessions to the position ad- 


anced i in the present paper and to confuse the ‘Meaning: of f his sown 
s. He previously that “all u 


~ 


(p. 82) He would presumably farther that 
“objectivity” ‘isa postulate 1 resting solely on the confirmatory : re- 
sponse ofr "numerous qualified observers. If so, a unit (i.e., a ‘spatial 


marking) c on a Thurstone scale i is “physical,” ” “observab e ‘manipu-— 


Table and‘ ‘objective” precisely t the same sense ethata gram i is. .W ith 


respect to interchangeability he says: “Let i it t be assumed that as score 


on a Thurstone scale is five. The question arises ‘five what?” The 


| 1 answer is five intervals on an eleven point scale which were sup- if ae 


posedly equal appearing to judges reared in a particular culture.” 
: ae (p. 84) ’ This is precisely the only legitimate answer that can be made ek ia | 
& toa corresponding i inquiry as to ‘the ‘Meaning | of the pening 


ton: 


ists’ ‘scale is 85. Five wha Five intervals on (say) a hundred point, 


‘scale. Kirkpatrick g goes on ‘to say: “The « equal appearing unit ( Gn 
the Thurstone scale) had no direct ‘physical counterpart i in the ‘sense 


ae brass gram weight corresponds to the idea of a gram as a 


essences therefore them “d different’ 


extrapolation) for the behavior-; in- 1-environment t represented | 


1e statements originally sorted by Thurstone’ s judges SaaS 


_ Brass gram weights or the “idea of a gram as a unit” do not exist 


for science or knowledge prior to man’s ordered reactions to kines- _ 


Tt is even questionable whether cultural influences were less important in influencing 
this calibration than they are in calibrating social measuring scales. The units of the metric | 
_ system have nothing in common with units of the English measure. It is probable that present — 
reactions to social phenomena vary from culture to culture more than do reactions to physical . 
phenomena. The reason, however, is that physical science is already an international culture. — 
In prescientific days the orientations of different tri bes were perhaps n no 
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parts” of so 
the questi 
| 
| 
— 
| 
—— 
ge 


i 
4 
Fi 
id 
7 
4 
q 
> 
Pit 
om 
5 
be, 
A 


pres sure sensations. W hen he has such sensations ssid 
izes: them 1, perhaps 1 first st by sounds (words), perhaps then by pebbles, 


or other objects. arranged it in 1 order of f size, since volume it in n this case 


matical interchange 


7 radicalism jis certain behaviors-in-environment of ~human— beings 
=i which are observed by | - themselves or by - others. In attitude scales, 


certain behavior (“the physical | counterpart” ) has been observed 3 


and has been symbolized by words and statements which, in writing, 
have’ been collected. Judges whose sensory apparatus and reaction | 
= tendencies are similar to those of the original reagents, (i. ey » thos 


_ whose behavior is described by the original statemen 
these statements (they are now the physical counterparts 
series, of more and less, of a quality (radicalism) inal 
"cate. A scale with arbitrary, divisions representing an av average of the 
-_ Feactions (serial placements) of the judges i is s then arranged. Th hese 
then “represented spatially on ‘paper, or could: 
- be constructed d of b brass and be arranged i in any « order desired. WwW hen ht 


arranged they are always numbered successively by agreement, from : 
deft to to right, as are > other scales, dials, etc. 
other 1 10,3! ‘one may be called “ twice’ e” as ‘radical as the other 
- precisely the same logic which declares that one stone is twice as _ 
heavy as another. ‘The latter statement means we have ab- 


resented ed the “abstraction by symbols “of some ki 


another in no other ‘ ‘inherent, fundamental” ‘sense. In ell 


case, it is a a meaningful s statement only to accept 


as weight mu must be so > defined in terms pr scale. It is unnecessary _ 


— 31 Ser re full details of how | scale values are assigned to different statements, see L. 
Thurseone, ‘Attitudes Can Be Measured,” Amer. Four. Sociol., 33, Jan. 1928, 529-554. 


2 In using this illustration I am not here expressing any opinion as to the Juda a on value — 


| 
Deen oDserved to correlate highly With intensity Of pressure sen- 
_ gations. He may then, on account of the high observed correlation — See 
| _ between volume and weight in certain material, proceed to divide oi 
salumes and by combining them represent mathe- —s 
ability and other convenient manipulatory 
— 
— 


ior e evoked by "this test. le is | 


| 
7 futile to argue whether a certain ered in a test is 


“really” radical. For the phone ctors of t the test and the scale | agree 
to call j it radical. Iti is therefo re, unnecessary to argue whether the 
statement that one individual is is twice as radical as as another i is “com- 


parable,” 


“similar,” and as logically defensible | as the ‘statement 
hat one > stone e is s twice as as heavy as another, because in 1 terms s of the eaq 


units of ‘the: two scales both of which a assume an arbitrary, rational 
ae one is obviously tw twice -e the o other in both cases. Controversy 
and matters illustrates the hopeless: current confusion of line 


“essences. , beings, ete., The great contribution of relativity 


this confusion. Hence i its vast ‘significance for 


social « as s well as is the physical sciences. 


y main interest in an section toem mnpnasine and illus- 


as Eee and logic. I have confined myself to illustrations of 
me few of the fallacious thoughtways in s | sociology. But most of them a rm 
derive from the same basic considerations. assume too lightly : 
that the knowledge more familiar to us has an inherency in in the | uni- fs ie 


& aS verse instead of f being only well-established and therefore mor more e uni- 


the postulates of E uelidian physics 
ostul an 


.- and logic, and every b basic ‘postulate ot of folk-belief has been taken for 


— ow all postulates must and should be taken for granted. 4 


ber that we do take them : for granted and that 

_ they are not ¢ divinely imposed | on us. Otherwise, we handicap our- 2 
selves fatally in the development of new science which frequently ; 
_-Tequires n new postulates. If sociologists. were compelled to make ex- 

| Pree the postulates which are implicit in their Present orientation, Se 


speak with lene condescension shout of 


ta, 


and in the other social : sciences - 


~ methods now employed or any of the other technical points involved. I have confined myself _ Pa 
in this paper solely to the /ogica/ validity of such measurement as a means of describing social _ 
ehavior and i its logical comparability with other recognized mensurement techniques. ute 


rte 


— 
aa 
ib 
= lished thought-patterns, and either assume there are none or at 
— 
the above diagnosis is in the mat 
of the present situation in sociology ( 
— 
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1. A surv 

; “of the t terms at present i in ‘common use e and by fairly c common n agree 
ment admitted to ‘represent t the phenc of special interest t 
sociology. 2. Agreement on the on the | ine of these terms in opera- — 


Asi of ‘the present | body y of theory ar and 


icit th 

on The f 
i on the basis of the above work, of a pcan whores theory fe 


as mperly as possible the requirements in Part 
ie program does not contemp late, it should be 


wholesale scra appir ing of any existing sociological 


upon wh 


al research without the most careful consideration of its 
possible value in in whole or in part. Anew scheme o or system spun out 
thin idealistic air, the aura tof other sciences, , or the ‘Pronounce- 
of Aristotle, Marx, Acquinas, ‘and Einstein i is ‘not contem-— 
others, will, ho however, be considered as legiti- 


a mate s sources es of st suggestions as to the n he meaningful arrangement o t of the 


considerable | body of empirical an and other research upon which pres = 


a ent sociology rests. Necessarily, the principal source of any new a 
; : = is s proposed to assemble the amorphous mass of tangible results at 


may conceivably be supposed to bear, and then to a 


the more specific generalizations under the ‘princi. 
s From the technological viewpoint, the most promising beginning along the line here es, | 
indicated is in my opinion to be found in the work of S. C. Dodd, 4 Controlled Experiment in | 
z Hygiene in Syria, Beirut Univ. and The Oxford Press, 1934, Part IV. Also his “A Theory 
_ for the Measurement of Some Social Forces,” Scientific Monthly, July 1936. See also Read 


iy Bain, “‘Die Behavioristische Einstellung in der Sociologie,” Sociologus, March 1933; pp. 28— 

= 44. For the most comprehensive theoretical outline on a mathematical level, see N. Rashevsky, ie 
“Outline of a Mathematical Theory of Human Relations,” Philos. Sci., ., Oct. 1935. The ablest 
attempt at systematic sociological theory is perhaps L. von Wiese, System der allgemeinen 
— 2nd ed. (reviewed in this issue), or Wiese-Becker, Systematic Sociology, John W iley 


: i and Sons, 1932. For valuable suggestions see also A. F. Bentley, op. cit., and “Sociology and — 
Sociol, Rev., Oct. 1931; F. S. Chapin, Contemporary American Institutions, 
Harper and Bros., 1935, Pt. 5; J. F. Brown, “Towards a Theory of Social Dynamics,” Four. 
>: Psych., 6, 1935, 182-213; R. Mukerjee, “The Regional Balance of Man,” Amer. Jour. 
Social. Nov. 1930. The ecological approach is especially promising. 
ae. “A recognition of the need of this step is found in the work of a special committee of the — 


es Social Science Research Council to define the term ‘ “acculturation” and to suggest more sy s- 


4 
on 
| 
| 
4 
| 
— 


they se seem to 


a veal va vast gaps in 1 sociological knowledge. But the heat step in 1 filling 


) is locating i it ‘definitely a: as possible. . Further research can 
be centered | upon the crucial | sectors, those | ‘problems: the solu- 
of which is a prerequisite for further adv nce. Such research 
will also serve as a constant nt check on t postulates and the: theory 
upon which we proceed. “If the deductions involve conditions of ob- 
d 


servation which are now impossibleof attainment, the theo ist meta- ty 


physical rather than scientific; and if the deduced phenomenon 


not observed when the conditions are fulfilled, the theory is false.” 


From the cumulative results of research based upon a coherent ie 


of postulates and directed at clearly stated hypotheses there should 


ct an increasingly adequate set of postulates, concepts, , and © 


yor 


= 


HE INADEQUACY Of statistics has long pre evented the | measure- Be ; 
and explanation of ‘Variations in crin behavior | as 


> | the : several national gro groups in the United States 


“Department ¢ of | ‘Justice’ S s constantly i improving, ‘if still inade 


~ Uniform Crime > Reports c cannot, of c course, give | the national « | origin of 


r those arrested. For years 


vity and 


dy 


have been inadequate { our ‘purpose. Apart from 


ness, commitment statis stics are known to be very poc indices 0 


criminal behavior. Crim ime ma ay conc ceivably i increase during 
of decreasing commitmen ts and vice versa. This, as is well known, 

because ‘commitments are affected by changes in laws, in the 

= of law enforcement and in the. disposition of cases after 


se ms probable, ‘commitment ra 


comparisons between ‘rates at ‘different pr or 


a - different g ‘geograp hical areas. This i is because it it is ‘is arguable th the 


cept where 1 national groups are highly concentrated i in one e area, or 


aq where ‘prejudice against them exists, « ifferences in. ocal efficiency y 


policy would probably af affect nationalities equally. The 


“may judge as-to the” degree o of concentration of these groups f from 
data given prejudice might it indeed be im- 


portant, but the National C Commission on Law Observance a and En- _ 


forcement, alert for ‘prejudice, found that it did not affect 
seriously the administration justice, except perhaps in ‘the cas 
> the Mexicans.! 1 Yet if any reader feels such comparisons as ar “- 
poe below are for these r reasons invalid, the writer would not 


National Commission on Law Obser ance and Enforcement, Report on Crime and the 


| 
ureau of the Census has given some | 
Bas 
|) 
— 
— 


: them except to say that the Census Bureau uses them, that 


reputable students have used them with caution, that they are pre- = 
sumably somewhat less faulty w when ~~ we attempt to 


Taste I. NuMBER OF MALE Prisoners RECEIVED FROM RTS 100,000 OF 


YEARS OLD AND OVER, OF Race, NarTIVITY AND Sex: 193 
: Ratios based on ‘19 pulation) 


United 
26 states where more than 
gO per cent parentage re- 
Federal 
parentage greater than Sor- 
Minnesota 
Ww est Vi irginia 
Arkansas 
— 
-Oklahom 


Oo 


Nevada 


— 


Washin 


States where ratio foreign 


alee 
New York 
Jersey 


COs 


153] 156 63} ror} 298) — 
81 37] 363] — 
x | x42] 129 | 181 | | 33) | 49 
198] 194] 204] 188] 233] 268] 141 | 2655] — 
|| 


the 


rat 


“ times ; rather small. Table V II, printed at the « ¢ 1 do of 


‘the numbers of prisoners involved in the preset 
national group. For the foreign- born, ‘data for four are 
tale able. For the second | generation, we have only those for 1933, — 
exce numbers those for four years for the 
es. _ We have figured rates for all of the groups 
to ‘the reader ‘the determination of 
ome\ 


iS pl published a ‘bulletin? which 


orn as "are committed institutions 
felonies in proportions far” below their normal ratio. As comparec 


the rate for native-whité population’ (134), their rate ( rate (43) is 
less ess than a third of t 
Phe tabl shows that natives of mixed f mixed parentage havein 17 
i eh states a rate lower than that-where both parents are foreign born. _ 
The reverse everse is true, the 26 states for 


which parentage was reported with sufficient completeness to be 


“significant. Some s sociologists: woud expect: mixed Parentage | to 


They would p perhaps expect: this conflict be 


portant where one parent was a member 
Southern and Eastern "Entopean, where con 
great. Yet, , curiously enough, the 9 
¥ mixed | parentage h have relatively high commitment ra 


nusually large of the ‘old” as compared with 


- 


immigrants. In the 2 6 states as a whole the the proportions are 36.0% 
46.5% respectively, as as compared with 53. 1% and 24.8% in 
states where mixed marriage is associated with ‘relatively | 
4 ates. My colleague, Professor W. R. Tylor, seas thet mized ei 
Prins in State and Fede ns and R 
Ibid. 


Se 
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rect them, and that even if they are wholl 
ae 
this article gives 
4 
| | 
| Bi 
= 
ii 
ry such as the 
| 
es, have an 


itself be an in 


II. NaTIonauity or Native Wutre Popvuta’ or ForEIGN oR Mixep 

a a pee -vinncernan IN THE 17 STATES AND IN THE 9 STATES—PERCENTAGES AND Ratios OF wa 


in the ming States 


= 


Al 


a and W. European 


Pre 
Nationalities Pre- 


Rumanian 
= 
Polish 


6 
| 


possibly an economic factor i is involved. The more re success 
grant may be better able marry the more exacting American- 


4 At a recent conference under the auspices of the Foreign Language Information Service 


a number t of addresses were made significant to the subject matter r of this article. Of percslar 
| preter Releases, Series C, No. 9, , July 17; 1936, and Dr. Thorsten Sellin’s Crime and the cna lil 
Generation of Immigrant Stock, Ibid., Series C, No. 7, May 23, 1936. Both of these addresses. 
and the findings of Dr. Glueck’ 8 research (to be published in Mental Hygiene) suggest that _ st 
culture conflict in n some degree the and rates among 
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ma ation that culture conflict has largely Ay 
ceased _betwe and that, therefore, the conflict is 
= 
% in 17 States_ | Ying States at 
— 
— 
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Perhaps the most surprising f fact shown by Table I, however, is. 
4 ‘that, taking the 26 states as a whole, the sons of immigrants rants show 
“4 _the sons of natives. Leaving sons ing sons of 
oT ion, the relative rates are 144 for 

~ sons of natives and 120 for sons of immigrants. As the Census Bureau 
points out, how ever, this somewhat unexpected finding applies to. 17 
- states: of the 26 but | not to the other 9. What differences betw yeen 
these two” groups of states may for in 
mitment rates of the second generation: 
hough ,the 17 states include. with 


industrial interests, the 9 states where the children of immigrants 
committed relativ frequently are are the more industrial. 


of 1 100, 000 or more, as = 61.2 


states. erences in age composition also exist which are 

a mportant in rates 


1939 ag far the number of 8,782," as again 
9720 540 in n the 17 states. Speaking generally ¢ again, a larger cae 
= n of the white population i in the 9 states are of foreign stock, four — 


of them and none of the 17 having o over r three- fifths of their — 
= either foreign | born o or children of foreign t born. on et t ther 4 


- e exceptions, Ohio an among the. 9 states for example, having but 


1.2% foreign stock, and Minnesota among the 17 having 5 55. 5%. 
Finally, ‘the: composition of the foreign stock varies s greatly as be- 
ne two groups of states. ‘Table | shows. that the the ‘states 
he sake of brevity these two groups of states will be referred to as * ‘the 17 states” } 
pry “the 9 states” hereafter. The reader should not confuse “‘the 9 states’’ with the other a : 
states to where the population of of mixed parentage had had relatively high commit- 


ment rates. 


born girl. If this economic theor immigration is still more an index 
| 
LEVEES 
Bags 
| 
The 9 states have more large cities: that 1s, te 2 
y. The states have more | n the 17 states havea total 
h over 100,000 po 33 in the citie 
cities with over 100 as against 5,366,433 in 4 7 
of 1,046,331 foreign born, 
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have 1. 46 times as large a proportion of “Northern and Western ce 
descent among the second the 9 
ove er "twice (2. oa) & s large a a proportion of and Eastern 


nal groups of course, , both on ‘their 


nce of particu- 


both these factors redominance of Scandinavian, and 
Canadian® stock in the 17 states, and of Irish,* Italian, Polish an and 


ustrian in the 9 states seems significant, V When both numbers and 


commitment ‘Yates are the presence of no large group 
< of the 7 states 


vary S 

for the cont pen 
are 
tio 


art this these 
enti 


elves The writer has. elsewhere’ ‘called atte 


namely the total population or the male 15) years of age age 


= over. Birth. statistics shave taken o on a 


or composition of fem n ale ‘Poy ulation within 
bya: similar tech- 


ction is evident when we examine 


ment rate for males” s 15 years of papery over r of 144.0 | per 


000, but the rate at age : 20 is 338.0, , while that at ages beyond 6 


of different 


ut 
iT b 


25-44 much proportion new ‘immigrants are 
than of the 2 “old.” A lower pr proportion of the ‘ ‘new” than of th e “old” 


‘is found a at ages 45-645. while nearly four times times as s large a proportion — 


as of the “‘r new” are 65 oF or over. 


< sin age distribut tion are more significant among the second 
generation. Table Tl shows that w wher eas only 1 14. 9% of of the children ms 
The foreign- Irish and the native- bien Canadians do do not. 


= R. n Migrat New Y: 1936, 21 ff. ; also, “Does Immi ra- 
a igration, ew ork pp. 213 a 


ime?”, So ocial Forces, October, 1933» PP. 6-77, 


if 
— 
ciently to -of 
ge 
nique. The nee for such corre 
the wide differences in commitment rates according to age, an 
i ___ the wide differences in the age composition of national groups. The = {| 
— 
national origin and of regional combinations of these 
LIT shows that in 1930 the foreign born were passing out of 
— 
— 
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ge, 51.4% of the iron 
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: proportion (30. vs. of the “old” Pe 


“criminally significant” age group 15-24. The reverse i is true b be- 


tween 25 and 44, while almost no (1. 9%) children of the “n 


immigration have passed the age of 45. T he proportion of children 7 


ee of the “‘old”’ mnmnigentoon is over 14 times that of the “ 
 TaBLe V. AND Commitment Rates ror 
5 BORN FELons-ComMITTED TO STATE INSTITUTIONS, 1930-1933, BY orBirte 


Rate per 100,000 male | 
Pop. 15 years of age 


_ Ratio 


3. and E. Europe 


a) 


Caechoslovakia 
Yugoslavia 45-4 


Finland 


: ‘and 64, and 74 times after the age of 65. 

: a that any commitment rates which fail to take account of these lat 

differences would be grossly unfair to some national groups. 
Table IV leaves. children under 15 out of consideration and shows 
—e within the age r range over ‘15. . Unlike table III, this table z 


for males only s the various national groups 


ow con rasts 
ver, 


immigrants are under I¢ years of a 
4 ag . vas 
— 


an regi ional groups is startling, however, when we tur 


cond generation. Consider, for instance, the fact 
— half of the sons of Irish i immigrants are ov over 45 years 


almost 


scarce 


which eliminate the of so 


tion elements in question, w 
‘ 


‘ensus data make possible. It seems probable that considerable 
"farther "correction within the age groups for which data are av 
ble would be of some v value. Table » V shows uncorrected | and 
rected commitment rates for male foreign- born felons for perioc 
of four years, and also the. ratio between the « corrected rates : and the 


corrected Fé rate fort the English. These c corrected r rates s show how n man ny 
ae each national g group p would have been committed had their ball 
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Vital Statistics, John Wiley and Sons, 1923, PP 


in question committed during the four years 1930-19333 * is the total male foreign-born popu- 
_ lation 15 years of age and over of the group in question in 1930; C is the total male prisoners — 
15 years of age and over committed in the United States s during the four year period i in ques- r, 
tion; O is the total m male population in the United States 15 years of age and over ins 1930; af 
is the sum of the products of (1) specific commitment rates by age groups 15- “24, 25-44, 45-_ og 
64, and 65 and over, for the total male population of the United States 15 years of age and 
] group in — in 1930 in h 
_ similar formula was used for the second generation that but one year, 
an was available; age data were for both sexes so rates had to be for both sexes. Special r 


es 


— 
__-wherea: 
felonies, o ns and 1.5% of Lithuanians are 
that age. Over four-fifths of adult sons of Jugo-Slavs and 
| Greeks are between the ages of 15 and 24 when active crimes are a Ab. ide 
committed, and. over two-thirds of adult sons of Italians, but only 
one-seventh of adult sons of Germans are of that dangerous agee 
_ = _ Differences in proportions of the aged are notable even among es. emer, ih 
foreign born, where, for example, more than a quarter of alladult 
Germans are over 65 as against ly one per cent of Greeks. ik 
hese differences are significant for the statistics of 
a method similar to that employed in vital statistics® w 
i 
— 
— 
—— 
Cf. George C. Whipple, Cr j 
. George C. ipple, . Cor i 
= 
data are computed from tabl cL 
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as a whole. These rates are given for particular 

for regional combinations of them. 
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Other countries 


4 — q Derived from Prisoners in State and Federal Prisons and Reformatories, U. S. Bureau 


here parentage was of 8978 not Hence, in 
report we have only figured rates for the"26 states where was 


ore of prisoners of foreign or mixed parentage. bie: 


uch allowance v would further raise t the rates. “Table V V shows 
‘rates of the “old” immigration among | 


eed correction, | since their crude rates are 
n, since rates are 


— 
| 
— 
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_ 59%, a: as against 3 

rate by 70%. 


ion compares the 9 
ose in states 
shown and ene: latter rates in ‘terms sof ratios to the 


corrected rate for | the e children of the English. Here ¢ correction is i 


——- but has « an aeons effect 0 on 1 the s second | penne | of the 


regional 


radi 


vey greater pre epo 


children ok immigrant from Southern Eastern Euro 


children of natives, is not inconsistent with the fact that 


‘ 
‘children of i immigrants have a difficult adjustment problem. There 


are, as we have seen, a number of possible explanations of the vary- 
_ ing record in different gr groups of s of states. Evidence has been presented 3 
‘to > show both the need for proper correction of crime rates 3 for ~~ he 


tur 
id their se several influences 


mm 
| 
| 
f the “new” by about 29 per c still are about 22 
= as high as tho hat the fact that children o 
It is clear, ther che children of the 
higher rates’ tha 
— 
Verse conditio ‘national groups brit id crime need further. 
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University of 


to increase sk 


Fad 
be stated, , the ‘this study 
adjustments in in marriage could be made from a 
of | certain items in the background of prospective hus- 
mind wives. The background items selected were those which | 


ot require the subtle powers of the par or 


a choice of i items ‘hould i in be taken 


e di scount ‘the i of more elusive and physi- ae 


We wish reiterate, however, that we were after ound 


* The wth to the assistance given this by 


e Social Science Research Committee of the University of Chicago. They | wish also to thank 
the students and and the many anonymous husbands and wives whose 


BLEM. | feel it necessary to justify an 
in guessing right about the future. Particu- 
larly 1s this true of fields of experience wherein correct — 
— 
— 
trist to ai | 
the information could be elicited from persons willing 
— 
"we accumulated information on personality. | 
— 
— 
— 
for predicting the probabiliti 
the probabilities of successful adjustment 1 — 
— 


in this study. 


study was b based w were | taken from. schedules returned iby 
vere living i in ‘the s state e of Illinois, and \ who had been married ‘not 


than: one and 1 ‘not more tha 
of the approximat 

its position in social-economic order. 

Over 70 percent | mi rom two to rs. 


2 years s for husbands and 


environment, percent coming” from places of 


population. Seventy percent were e from cities of over 200 
‘popabstion: which in this case means that most of them « came from a aes 
Chicago. Slightly over | of the husbands and percent of the 


wives were brought u up in the: 


ere 


reared of on ‘the 


j 


25 percent of the bisihidinde had experienced as much > 
as one alle: or more of unemployment since marriage, and over 
the wives s had held positions since marriage. The occupation 


: pe wer 
a a 2 ercent t stated they were planning to 
jority were renting g and not planning | to buy homes 
Practically « all of our ‘sample native white. Fifty percent 


he husbands and 58 percent o of the wives had fathers who were na- 
the v 


ive white Americans. Fifty percent of the husbands 2 and 
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Cee Bal ea our various items and marital adjustment was not the central in- = 
> 
lan age at the time of marriage was 27. 
I years for wives. Fifty-six percent of the husbands and §2 per- 
off thee wives had completed one or more years of college or 
ieee ae graduate work at the time of marriage. Only 10 percent of the ae . 
bands and percent of the wives had less than a high school educa- 
— 
Our gro were from the middle class. Forty. 
"se. + three percent lived in moderate rent apartment house areas and — | 
= += —_ another 43 percent lived in the better class single family residential =F 
and suburban communities. Only 10 percent were from immigrant, 
— 
Be: 
a 
the husbands and g percent of the wives claimed no religious 


Ving 


‘Aad, 


omogeneous, , middle > class, native- w 


The data on this group were on printed 


schedules that were filled out anonymously. students, 


. leagues, friends ; anda a few social | organizations | participated in in getting 


f nape 700 sche ules into the hands of f possible subjects. . About 1300 


gh sored 


“they be residents of IIlinc and that t their 1 marriag e date be: no 


six years in past | at time 


of the schedul 


fe ply in | marriage ¢ calls for some d 


of each partner, in. the ‘sphere. e of 
primaryrelationships. 

Pes: our corollaries follow from this definition: 1. The degree to whic 
_ the indicated conditions are met would be the degree of adjustment 


realized. Since structures differ from individual t 


another r. 


ning of ‘one pen 


a cor 


t, 


—* at one time | me may no y not t be s so for a later. ierbone in 1 the develop. 
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affiliation. There was about an even distribution of the 
These characteristics point to the conclusion that we had a rough 
— | 
< 
With this description of our sample and method of collection of — 
data we may now turn to a description of the 
| A Criterion of Adjustment in Marriage. Any attempt at predicting = a ‘ 
efinition of what is meant by 
highly generalized dehnition of a well adjusted marriage might 
be the following: A well adjusted marriage ale 
Ba 
| 
given personality would be entirely unsuited f 
Since personalities are not unitary but are composites of role pat- 
ff tems, a marriage which is favorable to the functio — 
develo bination favorable to the functioning of the 
: sary conditions of “growth “until elatively 
level of personality organization is achieved. 5 


tion its corollary, propositions, it is quite evident. that it t would 
be extremely difficult, if not impossible, to give it a direct q ‘quantita-— 


tive expression. ‘However, in this” as other instances whe 
——— index i is desirable, it is : possible tc to give symptoms of ad- 
_ justment a a quantitative vempaceman'¢ even though v we may ‘not be able 


to measure directly” the variables operating in adjustment. 1 


be ‘content with a: an | inferential criterion. Moreover, we § are 
ring present adjustment t only. 
constragting a numerical index of adjustment it was necessary 


is essential agreement on critica 


4 po iy . That there is a substantial amount of co 


ests and activities. there are frequent dem 


affection. ‘5. That there is minimum rning | 


and an minimum iaieaeeen about | 


| give at least « a a rough n numerical index of the degree o of adjustment i ie 


Proceeding on on such ‘an assum mption we values 
od to the various types of replies on a list of twenty selected | questions. © ee 
At first we were disposed to assign values arbitrarily but finally de es ; 
cided on a more empirical method. We correlated replies to each of 3 
the selected questions with the way the subjects rated the degree 


' 


4 of of “Marriages. _ The replies wer ‘wore ac- 


nt of weights | to the v various replies, we dei first 


e tion to these ratings . We asked each subject t to rate 


= marriage | ona scale with fi five steps designated ‘very happy,” 


happy,’ ’ “average,” “unhappy,” very unhappy.” 


thepartner. 
| 


a 


would rate the: marriag 


a aie far these expectations have not t been borne out by our ex- 


giver ratings given | outsiders more or less fam: 


jar r with the marriage and ‘one of f the m marriage partners. 3.1 The rating © 


same person. at different t times. _ 


Table I shows a comparison of ft 


atings 180, or 71.4 percent, 62, or 2 
nly one scale step, and only Io, 


by two or more scale correlation 
tween the two sets of ratings is +. 89. x 


one of the marriage partners and one 


is w well acquainted with the couple. "The ratings were 


course : given independently, and the | persons s who were 
_ were not aware of the fact. ie eet) 
‘In thi comparison we find that 132, 


Why 
nebulous and elusive affair, especially w 
it. Offhand one would expect a great 
one attempts define subject would rate the happiness of his 
variability in be expected also that husbands ib 
| 
| Very | Average| Happy happy a otal | Distribution 
Distri- | | 12.3 | 27-4 | | 100.0 | 4 
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II. Comparison or THE RatING oF MARRIAGES BY A MARRIAGE Pp 


= Junhappy| hi Happy PY | happy | Total Distribution 


Outsider’s 
Very 


Percentage Distri- 


on 


100 7 
8 100 


J 


1 ere asked to. give t 
the happiness of their parents’ “marriages. 1 
gh 
husband and wife rated ther ‘marriage of the wife’s parents. 


a One hundred and 68.8 Fatings are 


Percentage 
Happy 


Average 

Unhappy 

unhappy 


» 7, or 3.7 percent, differ by two or more scale s ies os. The tetra- 
choric coefficient of correlation is +.90. 
: e*. he same ¢ comparison was made of the way husban ls and wives 
marriages © of the husbands” parents. Here aga again we found | 


t. Only , 3 percent of the ratings differed by 


— 
tings of 
ngs OF 
AB COMPARISON OF IKATINGS BY FIUSBAND AND WIFE OF WV RENT 5S MARRIAG 
— 
—— 
ges 
— 


ws, These interviews, properly disguised were read gos = 


ct 
3 rating g of ‘the happiness of 1 the m marriag all: the 


made: between rating of judge one and the rating by the 


—= between judge number two and the subject; and between ps 
the coefficients of correlation fell below. 
Ki \ small number of s ubjects ( (38) were available for z a second rating 

after a al: apse of time varying from eight: months to two years.! A 


t it and ii in 1 assign g i: weights tc 


By correlating the replies | to of our questions wi th happi- 
ness ratings, we were able to select twenty questions. These | ques- 
tions elicited replies. that were indicative of the degree of adjust- 
questions such things as the following: (a) 
Extent to which couple in common activities. (b) Extent 
f agreement « on a number o f poi nts such as, handling finances, , recre- 
ation, friends, | dealing with in- laws, ma manners, intimate relations, ¢ etc 
(c) Extent to which affection i is demonstrated. (d) Extent to which 
: partners confide in one ano ther. (©) The number of complaints listed © 
Replies to each: question 


ply. Thus, if percent of those who rated ‘their 


lage as as very happy gave an 


My” would | be roughly 8 times : as , great a as s that. assigned to answer 


.” This procedure: can 1 best be illustrated by showing a a few a he. 


Due to the. fact that most of our schedules were anonymous, we not ide: ome 


— 
— 
xf 
— 
| useasaguideinselect- = 
b the various answers to s 4 4 
— 
— 
i} — 
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in which replies to to of th the correlated v with vith the 


‘ - Table IV the r rey plies to the question on extent of agreement in 


‘Tame WV. or RATINGS OF IN OF AGREE- 


ON ON Ways OF DEALING W ‘WITH In-Laws. Percentace Distaisution 


T 
happy 


2. 
3 
20. 
50. 


Always Agree uu) 
Occasionally Di agre 

Frequently Dis 


Always 


one might expect, on the 


_ in-law question are much more frequent among those who rate their ie 
marriage as very happy or happy than are replies indicating 


5 ~ In the ‘ ‘very happy’ ’ column the percentage of those who checke do 


always agree” is about. twenty” times as S great as | ‘the Percentage 


who ¢ checked ‘ ‘always. disagree.’ ’ Hence w we > may assign a value of 
twenty to the answer “always agree’ and ; zero to the answer 


Be . iys disagree.” We followed this procedure i in | principle. When t the a 


distribution o on all of the “ agreement” ” questions were averaged and 


scale steps “almost always disagree” and “always di disagree” 
_ were combined to get | enough cases to o make th the proportion s stab ble, a 

we found it desirable t to give a maximum value o ue of ten to the a answe er | 
| “always agree” and zero ‘to 


the answer “alw ays disagree” 
questions of that type.” The answers were 


eaten to which comple. engage in outside activities 
Here again the expected distribution results. The Proportion of the | en. 


very happy” group who : say ‘they engage in all activities 


together i is about fifteen times as great as those . 


——— | 7 
Zaks 
_ 
= 
Be 


value of 15 to the answer “ “all of them’ leads zero to ie answers ‘ “tow a rs 


V. Comparison or RatINGs OF MARRIAGE WITH ExTENT TO 
i Huspaxp AND Wire E NGAGE IN Ourtsipe Activities ToGETHER. PERCENTAGE __ 


Unhappy Average Happy dappy 
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This procedure was followed for each of the twenty y selected ques- 
ions, , and resulted i in a value. to 


each of the 


tage 


me 
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Mean = 1 40.8 


group and = ra 


Bs 


— 
is 1g up the numerical values on replies to the twen a | i. 
Table VI 
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746 


“correlation with the ratings since ratings were 


as guides in assigning the score values to the individual questions. 
.. he tetrachoric coefficient of correlation between scores and ratings 
| 


t the score does discriminate between et groups” 
re divorced or 


, among 


those who claim 
VII. OF Scores BY INTO = 


Marital Status" 


Have 


Have not 

Divorce Divorce 

Separation | Separation 


and not 
"Divorced 


score has considerable validity. oe 


a a Some evidence of the reliability of the score is seen in the fact ie 


scores ‘computed from: schedules filled | out independently by 


husb ands and v wives have a correlation 


“for r information o on n certain ‘items s in th “dee: “premarital back- 


4 For computing this coefficient the distribution of ratings was split i into two groups so as a 


eo include the ratings of “happy” and “very happy” in one group and all other ratings in 
another. The — scores were > split in into two en at the ‘motion of 1 the distribution. a 


— 


the on one hand and those whose mar- 


|) 
Hivorced or separated the score discriminates between 
\ 
is table would suggest that our 
| 
ae 
marital adjustment, we then attempted to use certain background 
topredict the adjustment score. | 


= = 


PREDICTION OF ADJUSTMENT 1 E 


of hus sha d and of wife. This info: on covered ‘such 
things as age; 25 place ‘in the fa amily; health; education; ‘occupation; 
employment history; earnings; amount t saved at time of n marriage; a aya ' 
religious affiliation and activity; participation in other organized 


ty 


social groups; friendships with men and» women; length 
and ‘engagement; attachments to “and conflicts with parents; 


of parents’ marriages; and ‘certain items on the 
$a 


tion, eligion, ¢ education and social- economic sentus of th the 


Our respect t to these data was to devise a 


nu merical expressions, whose variations 


as ible with the variatio ons in ge ge sc 
procedure followed in in constructing such a s 
similar in, most respects: ‘to our procedure in constructing the 


— 

t score. Since we were trying to predict the adjustmen 
sed that score as a a guide i in assigning n numerical values to 


Each i item of information on the premarital backgrounds « ofh hus- ee 


band and | of wife was correlated with the adjustment : score. Those ae . 


items | which showed a ‘significant relationship \ were selected use 
n constructing the prediction score. ‘Twenty-o1 -one items in. 1 the hu . 
band’ s background material and | twenty items 1 n the: wife’ 's b back- 
vere selected s purpose. e. Each type of ‘reply was as then 
= given a numerical value ii in 1 accordance with h its frequency i 


Table VIII illustrates the procedure. In thin tabde is presented 


the relationship between level of educational achievement at the — 


time of m marriage m; marriage adjustment 
data in this table indicate that in our sample the higher 


¢ educational level. at the time of n marriage the ; greater -the chances. a? 
re that the ‘marriage adjustment score will be hig zh. Tt alsc 
that contrary to certain recent pronouncements on th 
_ as a poor marriage risk, the wife’s ; educational achieve! ement ‘makes 
“more - difference in in the chances for a high adjustment : score in ‘mare 
age | e than does the husband’ S. 5.4 


sumerioal values | assigned to the different educational Ilevels 


i determined (with certain variations that we do not have space 


As would be we found that wide differences in achieve 


— 
| 
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— 
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. & ‘<a to discuss) by the procedure already described in the discussion i 
of the adjustment score. In the case of husbands, we gave — 


a points to ‘0 replies stating g that the hu 1 usband | was ina graduate level of | 


riage; fifteen if he was 
0 or ‘competed, zero if | was in, or had completed, 
oints if education did exce 


er 


College 
High Schoo! | 


3 
i 


All All Case 


_°For convenience in presentation, the: scores 
; high, 120-1595 very high, 160-199. 


n the case of the wife’ schedule we gave forty ‘points for the he 


| 


1p’ 
than who ‘such tendencies. “Thin item seems. to ‘be 

more for nds than it does for w wives. 


were: e: 20 for 


10 for membership i in ‘two; 5 for one; 0 
membership 


of 


— 
4 
“social OF- 
the relation between the number of social 
Lable LA shows ‘to at the time of marriage, and 
— This table seems to suggest that p 
— ves. al 


in three o or m more ¢ e orgar 


for membership i in one. 


This procedure was followed for each ore use 
constructing the premarital background or prediction s score 


It is an admittedly « crude procedure and doubtless has a number 

serious s fallacies. encum bered with such apparent tinconsistencies 


as giving more score ‘Points: to wives who were of no 


Cases 


» 
wv 


of the h ™ ‘tea toa high school leve 
. values cited were not great, | but they v vio 
istency . However, we preferred to be« consisten 
pr rocedure rather than violate” that | procedure fo 


sistent weightings i in some of our items. — Lao 


ae will be noted that the maximum score values vary from item to 
item are not same for same item for wives’ 
centage in the: column headed * “very “high’ 
3 T 1US in T able IX, the. percentages of replies from: hus : usbands i in mar- 


R ION OF ADJUSTMENT IN MARRIAGE 7490 We 
he 
— | | 
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riages with ‘ “very high’ ” adjustment scores varied from 32.0 to 54 


ze e of f approximately 20. The percentage « of of replies from ¥ wives — 
in marriage re with “‘v ery high” adj ena score varied from . 38.5 


$4.7 or approximately 15 points. 
By following this method \ we were able to assign n values which. 


varied roughly ir 1 accordance with ‘the discriminal value ei — item. 
With a numerical v alue determined for all types of a 


Is elected i items, we were in a positio 


— ch a rb had answered th 


Gite 


_ were anna for each of the 526 sae and these scores were 


correlated with n the marriage adjustment | scores. The Pearsonian 
coefficient of correlation \ was +. 


Table X g giv esa better idea of the relation between the two scores. 

ABLE x. BETWEEN THE PREDICTION Scores AND MARRIAGE 


"Sore 


Ves 


220-299 


" a. * Seven cases thrown out because subjects failed to answer a sufficient number of back 
ground questions for computation of their scores. 

t was of course to be expected th that, since ‘ee > adjustment rom = 


« s used as a guide i in assigning 1 1g numerical values to the replies upon 
which the premarital : score is based, the two ‘scores would correlate _ 
fairly closely. However, our confidence in the prediction value of the © 
score is increased somewhat by noting t the relation between the back- 
ground sc score and tl the status of the m arriage. ‘Table XI shows 
"percentage distribution of prediction scores for 7 73 ¢ 3 divorced d couples; i 


separated couples; 64 couples who state they have considered 


me divorce or separation; and 342 omeis who claim not to have con- 


schedule or 1 them and thus 
— 
— | 
— 
| 
7 
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ith our r scoring. procedure. established, the important question 
whether or not the scores would behave the same way when | ap p 2 


plied to anew sample. S Schedules were c collected from a new new sample 
155 couples i in the san same general social-economic level from: n which 


e drew our r first group. . Their replies were rene al the m; manner 
the 1 


he 

XI. PERCENTAGE D1sTRIBUTION OF Prepiction FoR THOSE WHO ARE 


Divorcep, SeparateD, Have ContreMPLATED Divorce OR SEPARATION | 


templated | contemplated| Number o of 

Divorce or | Divorce or 
Separation 


8 


220-299 


Number Cases 


00KH00 


At: 


— 
— He 
— 
ge 
Ty 
While ou e will doubtless ig that the study does point 
diction techniques to the problem 1g our schedule questions and our i 
are confident that by refining our schedule. potnow included 
— 
— 


RE EXAMINED» 


ROFESSOR OGBURN ina happy moment of i inspiration conceiv . 
‘the idea of denoting the : slowness of change that at times char- aa 
acterizes certain parts of human culture by the almost col- 
oquial ‘expression “cultural Jag.” | The a attention of the s students 
society and culture was thus fixed as never before on the perennial — ‘ 
question of social change, a many felt, few understood, 


and no one dared say much about. th | 


current sociological theory. So. eager w 


of both the originator and other tos 


cure a permanent place for the concept in the history of ‘sociology 
by relating i it basically t to menta 


fundamental sociological principles. What\ 
conn ction exists (as. of course there must) | between, the con- 
_ cept a and sociological theory is at present reflected indirectly in 


A the qualifying phrases that precede or follow” the expression 
tural lag.” ‘An explicit, orderly, : systematic presentation has 1 


a yet be been made. This p paper attempts i it. . And the writer suffers 1 no od 


Jusion that i its contents are final. He is only spurred or on the honest 
belief that his task is legitimate, and ti 
= ‘o begin then, the cultural Nag is meaningless: ‘unless 


— 
gy in recent years dared 
k on sociology in to refute its 
textboo t was made 
f an introductory ious attempt w last few years) 
iler of an in and no serio of the last 
serious consideration. See, cationof / 
— 


CULTURAL LAG EXAMINED 


as sin 
traits” cannot lag behind 


Portuguese women may wash their n milk bottles on sandy beaches ii in 


but ‘their p practice is ‘not lagging behind the American 


of 


the 


ironment, or if Eskimo and French cultures — 


ntermingle, lags appear. Wh hat tend to lag then are 


eS, but segments within an integrated c culture pattern—traits an and 


t 
symplegmas of traits (culture complexes). 


In the above we find a clue to the conditions that may 


And with dif 


ithin a given culture ‘moved, or changed, « at the sa same ‘rate, lags a 


would be impossible. But of course se they do not. This leads us to our 


next co isidera' tion— ~that of differential culture chan 


ous as it is difficult to explain. 
_ § This illustration is quoted by Professor Willey n Davis and Barnes’ Introduction to am 
4 Ever since my initiation into sociological thought I have been bothered no little by so 
ose and at the § same time inelastic concept as that of F culture complex. T he many different <q 


= the aeiahe of having one’s thought cluttered because of its inflexibility, or one’s col 
_ leagues confused because of its looseness. I hereby, therefore, propose the substitution of the Be ee 
term symplegma, the Greek equivalent to the Latin complex, in order to escape the foregoing _ 
difficulties. The term symplegma is a compound word (the Greek ovr, together, and she, 
weave) which possesses all the advantages of the term complex (expecially the idea of clusters — er 
of traits being woven together t to form a complex, a very useful and convenient idea for the — 
nines cultural sociologist) and further i is devoid of all its weaknesses. ‘The term has 


use among the general public. It is free, hosion from ambiguities. Furthermore, i it ‘possesses 
flexibility, a quality of great value to terms of a fast-developing new science like Sociology, 
ince it tends to free and develop rather than obstruct and clutter its theoretical foundations. 

‘raits do not complexize; but they do symplegma+ize. In fact, the degree to which the term © be eee 3 

eo this excellent teil will be ‘illustrated | sufficiently in the went few 


= 


-- 
— 
practices of other women who may scrub theirs with brus — 
the other hand, if Portuguese immigrants continue their practice | 
4 
— at 
is implicit both in the immigration of Portuguese and 
_ fusion goes invention, at bottom a modified form of di 
, therefore, cultural lags spring out of the dynamic 
| 
7 
Ihe difference in the rate of change that c aracterizes various 
the same culture in a varying degree is immediately = 
to the phenomenon of cultural lag. And this relationship is as obvi- _ 4 
— 
| 
ay | 


lag behind others? Perhaps the question shot mever 
asked. Ask the chemist why hydrogen | atoms to. combine 


with those of o oxygen n and he would leave you you cold e except for the 


warmth of his smile that accompanies his departure. Og urn re- 
sorted to o the « distinction | between material and non- -material | (adap- 2 

= traits in his a is attempt | to > provide s some answer to the question. 


jor those two 


nsofar as 1 specific at a partic culai 


easa universal 
a larg 


— a ‘very significant o one in its so- called adaptive phase, 
such. as political, and even | religious ideologies.’ 
Since ‘the contention is based on the st Supposed dichotomy of cul- 


ture i into material a an nd non- -material parts, i it would pay us to 0 look mo q 


into. that assumption. At ‘first: we are ‘struck by. its simplicity. q 
knife, a table, a a car are material hays $0 o much so. o that no normal 


beliefs, m 


‘the inadequacy of such an assumption. The: is not Pri 


_ These things have functions; they a are e related ‘oa dependent c oneon | 
e another and on other traits within the same culture; they further »@ 3 
ee: serve as objects around which emotions and sentiments ‘of persons 
oe. are centered. Primarily, therefore, the significance of the so-called 
_ material traits in a culture lies in their non- ‘material | aspects. , And ithe 


_ same knife may be used to > slaughter animals ; at on one time, to. defend © 
one s fa mily o1 or ‘tribe at another. The distinction thus drawn between 


non- material traits disappears as one digs deeper under 


one logical Tetrea to claim that 


The cultural places in the monastic community of 
the last thousand years are discussed to a great extent in my Black Angels 


— 

iii 

— 

_ tends tou deren chances to the non material ones can on! 

time. It is not acceptabl illustrations 

Be. 

— 
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ensu es in  response.* ‘ so doing, he an en- 


__vironmentalist, escaping the dilemma implied above, and also our 
criticism, and the bounds of this 
a We prefer to stay within the limits of the cultural field and search 
there a possible explanation of cultural lag. We have just 


‘material segments does not throw light on the 


ai under consideration. We may now take another. step and assert that — 
what w we e call traits a are mere mental fabrications constructed by the e 


= sociologist to as assist him i in his a analysis and study of y of F culture, just as e 


= the e physicist | has created the « concept of the atom to to guide himinhis 
- specific study. And like > the latter, who i is aware of the existence of ae 


atoms s through | their bel behavior only, we apprehend and unders tand 


& 
the t traits s only through 1 their behavior (their 


Th his leads us to ani 


general ty pes” s of traits, , but four by y following this 
process of reasoning. And what serves as the distinguishing mark . 
not some assumed and inadequately proven quality i nhering in = 
trait, but the objective (hence susceptible of proof) influence of 
traits upon the rest of the culture, and ultimately, of course, upon 
the people within a culture. area who use these traits as a means | = 
adjustment: to nature and to other people. The effect of traits) 
the people themselves (a) (a psy chological result) i is of no immedi- 
ate ci concern to us at the n moment. | Their interaction with one an- 


- other, however, if carefully observed ¢ discloses to us the four large Ke: 


ach ty ty pe from 


unde 


rent. 
nt 
We a are e not t satisfied, ‘how ever, with the third, : 


~. Judging from his illustrations, Professor ikea seems to waver between two assump- 
- tions: first, that which attempts to explain the lag as a result of the tendency on the part of 


material fraits to change faster than non-material—a_ purely sociological position, since the <i 


discussion is confined to the traits within culture; and second, that of the ‘environmentalist - 
hich assumes that changes in the material conditions (the physical environment) i initiate cul- 
ure change. His illustration of the industrial changes forcing social legislation to lag ved 
s until the passage of workmen’s compensation acts is based on the former assumption. ae 
of the and B in the American forests — anew the latter, 


= 
— 
— 
| 
— 
= 
— 
ers and characterized by a tend — 
, fora cle story Of its Own, (a bas 
rstanding of both i wn, moouity (a basic assumpto 
to tram invention and diffusion), and tends 
— 


it ‘is Traits do ten 


grees. T They also tend to repulse wer other 


WwW hat i is here is the -re-classificatior 


aits 


upon son 
- function (prim ary function, at t least) is ‘identical. Con 


a the baseball; the pen and the paper; the typewr riter and — 

_ ribbon; any complex or even simple i invention which tends to satisfy 
general ar specific need by performing a certain function. 
seas oe tendency helps 1 us to isolate a large part of our culture traits, and 
since traits which beha 
with others 


ve in this manner tend to weave themselves 


y speaking) and to lose their in- 
7 


e bat and the ball, 
rs’ backs « or irs we 


heir fencti ional identity is not ‘submerg ed j in that of the: sy 


traits to which they atta ch_ themselves. They tend to cluster 

ase around the central traits in a symplegma ant in so doing they retain oe 

repellent tendency | is eubibieed a third type of traits, the 
he eating of pork and Judaism; the indulgence 

in Mohammedanism; the partaking 

d Catholicism, th these are mutually 


days and 
» as the tl 


whi 


other fields. of social life. Smoking | nade the conventional id idea of fa 


in the Western world until recently; ‘types of dress ss and sex, 


ages, or variou social functions; degree or forms of respect or dis- 


Tespect and social rank; these n ‘may furnish one with further iHustra 
_ tions. It is the | group of traits which display this tendency that are — 
conflicts in a society. 


a 
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ere, but in different dee 
— 
— 
| 
he tendency to adhere to other those which 
play a game of baseball without th 
cannot type a letter without a ribbo 
process, and soon. 
— 
— 
Bee 
— 
4 
4 


gn countries tha he 1 


nd —- lays asic de in n 


‘functionally, are as im mportant | to the Particular culture as a 


harm nful. 


“Fined above, traits so. o because of « 


ocial functions | 
man iness among many groups: men, an to our con- 


of a child’ s normal life. ‘The behavior of traits is thus 1 not in- | 


conditioned by its associa- 


ti tions ; with ‘other parts | ‘of the ‘culture. T he four ‘tendencies. are di- 
rectly controlled by the existing and pattern of culture 


‘sign ¢ of a culture absorbs, modifies, or icaieliie new 
‘through i invention or diffusion. What we have here theni is a — 


| racy,® or the automatic control over the b 


it is the thesis of this paper that, whereas ‘the he doubtful 

dichotomy « of culture into material a and non-material t traits fails to- 


on the cultural | lag concept, of 


ts us $ to arrive eat a clear ‘understanding « of that concept. — 


Professor ‘Ogburn tells. us: “Where one part o 


rst, som or invention occasions 


a drawer; stock d — — 
and bonds of a defunct — 
from other cul Traits in other words that may be imported Ber 
is and thus lose their function; also trai 
(the “hangovers” that Willey 
slaying the four tendenciesout- 

ventional idea of a lady was concerned, is peri So far asthe con- 

| 

Ba 

— 
| 

— 

y is the cu tural lag. And Wink? 
rural lag. And it could be studied, analyzed, 


ven measured in in ter the fous. types of t traits 


, and explained in the light of schemocrac 
coer. __ For instance, a culture which i 1s characterized | by : a large number 


oft traits behaving symplegmatically is not conducive to such delays e 
(lags) as one in which an accumulation of antiplegmatic traitsistak- 
place. ‘Indeed, any increasing” accumulation of antiplegmatic 


‘traits is of the of lags ina culture, indicating 
plegmatically a are not : his te 
tegration n (Sumner’ s “strain n toward cc con as 
antiplegmatically, though not as helpful, of course, as those of sym- 
plegmatic behavior. A plegmatic traits are relatively unimportant 
on 4 unless a quick shift and rearrangement in the pattern of a culture 
(as through political uphea vals or war) leaves a culture with the” 


ih: burden of a large group of such traits. Communistic Russia, F ‘ascist- 


Nazi Germany have all Il experienced this severely and a are 
preoccupied with ‘the h herculean | task of culture purification. 

Further o1 on Progressor Ogburn tells us is that this delay on the 


ae of certain 1 phases of culture to the changes o% oc 


phas justment. .B ut 


function, a characteristic of many traits; for instance, 


: a biblical knowledge of the world and the evolving scientific inter- 


pretations. . This is the purely cultural ty pe of maladjustment. Then, 
too, we have individuals maladjusted to the social environment, a ia 
phenomenon ‘reflecting their failure to arrive at 
____ integration of their personalities in conformity with the demands of 
social life. Also, | of individuals may be maladjusted to the 
which ‘they live (minority groups, for i 
Ain ‘stance or whole ‘communities (characteristic of primitive ‘tribes: 


== may be unable tc to make a satisfactory adjustment to the <a 
Tt may be objected here t dine the really i important factor at work : when failure at t cultural, e 
integration is taking place is psychological (ideological)—that people feel and act conserva- * 
tively, liberally, or radically, and hence the cultural structure is unable to maintain the — 
is equilibrium of its conflicting parts. . L have no inclination to deny the truly i important role that 
the psychological factor plays in culture-building, or demolishing (especially when it gets out 


of hand as in war and revolution). Normally, however, , primary importance cannot be i as- "a 


a culture pattern—and schemocracy—since the feelings and acts of people can only find ex- 
_ pression —* the cultural channels at hand. It is to onan that primary consideration 


a 
| 
age 
— 
ty 
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‘forces of nature. It is here contended that all these types of mal-— 
adjustment | are interrelatec , and that the basic. one causatively ; 
speaking) is the one mentioned first, the cultural maladjustment. 

it is the failure of traits to symplegmatize | (to fuse in acentral 
function) that is s reflected i in the pi psychological maladjustment « of in- \ vi 
dividuals and groups; and it is that failure that is also responsible 

ae e final breakdown of whole communities, when the latter | - 
to meet” the requirements ofa an n always exacting, if not hostile, na- ices 
ure. In th the last case, the failure « of the human 


e 


has: unconsciously, for the the, greater part, invented i in its ‘struggle \ with — 

eo, The problem of adjustment, thus, both with respect to natural be 
phenomena and to the social conditions reduces itself (for | the SOci- — ah 
ologist at least) to the basic culture level. An abundance of antipleg- 
a traits within a culture i is not only symptomatic of existing | 3 a 

lags, ‘tut a definite threat to its integrated pattern .In such a case, a 
ie schemocracy m nay be assumed to be failing, endangering, or at lenet ; 


ce making | uncomfortable both the lives of individuals and the — : 
the group as a whole. An abundance of 'symplegmatic traits, 


bes 


hat light ‘throw « on the: all- -im- 
portant question of social change and social reform? Obviously, 
— need of mankind i is the possession of a well- integrated cul- re 
ture, though ‘man was not aware of this until recent 


T he e really fundamental, tadica 


sy other v words, 
antiplegmatism, , or r decreasing sy rmplegmatis 
here | may this point our failure to rid 


of war, we have armies with corps and Red ambulances to take care 


BRE? 
— 
> 4 
é result of the failure of their culture to 
— 
ae 
— 
— 
&§ 
t e and high degree of security for the group. Sche- 
mocracy functions satisfactorily in such a case. he integrated pat- 
tern of the culture is preserved. And the culture itself provides men 
— 
other such symptoms of cee 
+ 
forceful role th ironment), and others, are all analogous to the wounded 
 - 


‘a no el 


torian voices or of magical powers oy 


struct 0 our manifold devices and d contraptions which help u us 
¥ over r nature. True, s some of us still pray f for rain incase 


ntro 


of a severe drought, but it is not presuming the impossible if we af 


think of this practice as destined to become an aplegmatic trait. 
Ee he men to whom we entrust such functions are those who have been | i 


"Similarly, the. _discove ery of lags, the shifting and reshiftit 
‘traits, the checking and re checking of their functions, the general 
manipulation of our culture: pattern, all the details involved in the 
“process of f rationally and consciously amending and directing the 


evolution of culture, will have to be e done byt men trained i in the s 


cial sciences, and disciplined i in the s spirit (or habit) of s f science >and 


into the future. et w 


on the battlefield. They a are the products of a cultural war + that goes on incessantly, though ce 


_ unnoticeably to the majority of people. We try to save them through various — and ~ 
economic schemes noted particularly for their attractive and all- -promising names—N 
ae NRA, AAA, PWA, and the like. We miss the fundamental i issue if we invest too much hope in ~ 
- these ‘superficial ' ‘patchings. ” They are necessary of course, but only for a brief (though all 
i a important to us personally) historical moment. They may influence the course of the future, 
“a but not necessarily in the way they were meant to. And just as Red Cross ambulances would — 
_ be useless, if mankind succeeded in banning war, so would such panaceas remain unborn and 


“unthought if mankind seriously tackled the real and basic source of social 
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— t be handled haphazardly, nor by en 
— 
| 
— 
— 
— 
confident we are looking in the right "ifettiom, cise we la P 
— 
— 
it 
| 


NHE ‘National Socialist Sereemmant: of Germany has as one of 
cd ts avowed aims the i sip nt of the biological and racial © 


wows 


an people. F is it has under 
taken a variety of m measures, pot a on as 


experiments one of them is part ofa large, 


public health program which includes full records as to ealth 


i oan ad family history and an evaluation of the intelligence and c 

% - petence of the people. WwW ith this goes a eugenic program designed to 

the transmission of qu alities making for lower standards o 

| health, and for lower and well- being a among 

&§ In the s summer of 

| 


q 


country, as v 


cof my study. This permitted me people’ 


piste industrial, an and s tion 


leaders, including 
institutions, Hereditary Cone, and a large 3 
number of physicians, surgeons, psychiatrists, and social workers, 


who a are called to give court and to out the 


Three out of every hundr Germans re afflicted physica 


and mental diseases which | are believed to be hereditary, and which | 
eir ability to. to earn a a livelihood. In some 


slemindedness afflicts about si 


ae 
ve 
— 
| Isory” sterilization law.Itis 
relatively few objections to the “comp 
— 


dren i in n special s schools. This si situation has come about as the result 


= regions. . To « overcome some of the difficulties thus arising, ‘the 
measures have been adopted among others: 


y financing new homes for ‘them. 


have become ‘the s sp 


i "means that the city pays to the p 


m. 30 for ‘the first year r tl 


the community. In Berlin more grants for 
third and fourth children had been made up to. July 1, 1935. A. pe- 
pe of case histories shows ‘that descendants of s some > of the most 


ny have ap: ap plied for this ¢ ty sie eof “honor 


Subic are granted for ‘the children parents on 


farm ing to > make up for the in g 


~ 4 


inve 


to and intellige ence, family r, and integ- 


sity. The. is carried on as" the “marriage 
service, in the health and social services 


the _dysgenic_ effect” an indiscriminate re 
_woman in three hada baby in | Germany in 1900, while in 1933 pees 

one in ten became a mother, and i in| Berlin only c one in twenty. : 

family with | two children is now considered complete among the 
more competent citizens, while. four or more children born in. 


families socially less ompete ent. Health and intelligence d termine 


During the three years that such loans have been available 
more than half a million couples have received funds from the state 

___treasury, after demonstrating their ph sical and mental fitness. 

onsors of the third and 
amilies. Such sponsorship 

sa monthly allowance of 

 #;«J}|§ 


Sle, is that if the social and cultural standards of the nation are ee 
ber maintained, the interest of the community must take precedence ce 
ver individual interests even in n very personal matters. Individuals — 


afflicted with diseases believed to o be hereditary i in 1 origin ought v olun- 

arily and of their 0 own fr 


; 
ree will tor renounce procreation. more 
= - intelligent and the n more tesponsible p people have i in n many instances oh 
cannot 
lived up p to such ideals. The mentally i incompetent, however, cannot — 
be relied v upon to exercise self-control or to practice any control a 
measures designed to limit their families. Hence a sterilization law 
J 


he German ait ation law is not a hasty ‘enactment, as ‘som 


goes back four 


3 incompetents originated in the United States, although sterilization _ 
in 1 the i interest of public good was begun by Professor Forel in Zurich, 
Ww some 40 years ago. The leaders in the German steriliza- 
movement state repeatedly that their legislation was formulated | 
y after careful study of the California e experiment as s reported a 
Gosney and Dr. Popenoe. It would have been impossible, they 


, to » undertake such a venture involving s some one million | peopl 


in the legal s sterilization of 


i 


drawing heavily upon previous experience: elsewhere. The | 

= main features of the p ‘present German sterilization law were very 
xtensiv discussed and at a meeting c ng called by the Prus-— 

of in July, 1932, be- 

present: th azi regir e cal Into powe 


‘mental ; and three groups. are named 


blindness, (7) deafness, and (8) severe physical deformity, : so far 

| ny of these are hereditary. The law | also | covers (9) severe habitual i Ae 


ee nkard applies legally to a a per- 
a result of p persistent habits, has 


i} 
| 
7 
te 
4 
i, 
decades. Ihe first ste 
x 
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w fay as other items listed above, but there is a 1 widesprea belief 
-* a Predisposition to alcoholisr m is inherited. Ww hen drafting an 
sterilization law the legislators w ere fully aware that the healthy 


“carriers of defective | genes and se afflicted w ith minor mental 
rbances or ‘infectious diseases cannot at present be reached. a Bee: 


for sterilization: can be made by the. afflicted p 1 person 
himself, by his. guardian i in ‘the case of minors i incompetents, by 
the local public health office, or by superintendents « s of i insane — eee 
ums, prisons, homes | for the feeble-r -minded. : 
and siblings car cannot petition for st “sterilization 
family, n nor can any representative of the state, s such. as district 


attorney, mayor, or r any other n municipal officer, request sterilizatio 
proceedings. T he state finally decides whether the ‘applicant c comes © 


_ under the provisions | of the law. If the e patient’ S phy sical or mental 


the of his 


out as a measure, when, according | to o recognized 
al] 
rules of | medical practice, , such an operation is | indicated. Persons: 


suffering from tuberculosis, v venereal diseases, or r other conditions 
not ‘specified in the law, can make application for s sterilization an 


: through their priv ate physicans. Sterilization without medical or © 


- eugenic | indication i in the : sense of the law is looked upon as medical — 


malpractice would be prosecuted under the German. criminal 


as” mutilation | of the body. Court action would be 
taken against st the person upon ¥ whom the tery 


well as against th the 
against a any instigator o 


An amendment to the original law was enacted in June, 
providing for the i interruption of pregnancy, if the woman is adjudi- 

cated unfit: for procreation by the Hereditary Health Court. ’ 


> 


unfitness ofap presumptive father, show ever, is not taken i into account 


hy 


mother’s « consent ‘to such an ‘operation 1 ‘must 
eo Preg 0 to if such consent ot given, and © 
gnancies go to term if suc consent is not given, an 


ee sterilization 1 operation is ‘then carried out after the birth of the 


child. This concession was ‘made to counteract accusation of infar 


‘Say 


“cide. Interruption ion of pre 


‘gee 
— 
operation or ‘subject himself to segreg 
} gnancy must not take place after the com- 
4 


= 


ey Each court has three judge 


EUGENIC STERIL LIZATION 1 IN 
pletion 1 of the sixth mon the or if f the patien hi life woul be 


The German I law of 1933 specifies \ very definieely that the stetilion- = 
tion operation i in the legal sense is a severing, re: resection, or pac 
fea 


" 


of the spermatic cords or the Fallopian tubes, no ‘not a removal « 


mutilation of any other parts of organs 


repeated sex deinguency and Ta 


= utive orders. designate that the « OF 


bec carried | out only: 


it does not: affect sex desire or response. 


In cases. where discharge from ai institution or "prison is 
acd , the Hereditary H Health Co 7 urt 1 must hand down it i 


id the sterili zatio on must be perfo med 1 before the in in 


prison. This ; proce edure differs, te 


the e United rips bowers in some states pe 


. Court proceedings | 


e, because family history investiga- 
tions, and possible hospitalization | for observation take at least 

three months. They involve a considerable amount of work k by public | be 
health and social welfare offices apart from the | testimony -of medical ae 

specialists and other » witnesses. ‘It seems futile, inhuman, and u 

to subject a person to an operation for sterilization if 


: segregation is to be k his lot throughout | his life, » unless institutionaliza- Bi 
=a tion is not meeting 0 one of its chief functions—that is, the prevention 


Hereditary Health known in. Germany as as the “E RBGE- 


SUN: DHEITSGERICHT ” were specially established in January 


9345 | for the sole purpose of handling c cases in which application { 
sterilization had been ‘made by the District Public. Ith 
e 


a district judge acting as presiding 
3 officer, a a public Py and one additional physician who : 


most cases is a specialist known to be competent in medical genetics. _ 


he district judge i is selected for his familiarity with problems and 


ges; a 


i 

— 

tion by means of X-ray or radium to be used in specific cases. In 
common with many other states, Germany has enacted statutes 
ent surpeons or gynecologists and in : 
— 

me 

| 
— 


roc incompe- 
tents and the of the Domestic Relations ‘Cot — 
me it is at the discretion of the Court to request the presence of the 
-“Proband,” 0 r person whose physical and mental health and family — 
history are in the Process of investigation. There is considerable dif- 


ference ‘opinion a as to” — 


‘the District. Public Health Office, the ‘Proband” 
Tegal guardian is notified of the decision hande od down by the Court. 
he written notice contains s the reason for | the decision and 
order of execution. The right of appeal toa higher court, the 
tary Court of German the -ERBGESUND- 
HEITSOBE RGERICHT) | for a period of ‘two 


must 


to com der 


provision of the law must, from the of 


notification either to one of the hospitals : selected to perform 
n-observance 


ter 


“ever, been little > need fo or this. 
me 


dida a piece of work during: their first ear. ' For 19 
i applications for c court t proceedings were | made and i in | 64499 cases, or é 
about 73 percent of the ‘total number of applications, decision was 
segue down byt the Hereditary Health Court. The sterilization oper 


wees 


n was ordered i in 56,244 cases (28,286 male and 27,958 female). = 
or somewhat over 2 percent of the decisions, the i IIness 


was found not to come under the provision of the law mainly — 


the of he disease, an s were other-— 


3 
4 7 
4 
= 
4 
7 
4 
+ 


‘The Hereditary Health Court of handled 8,2 219 chses, or 
6 of the 1e decisions of the lower c court. In ut the 


ransportation, etc., and is therefore a con-_ 
eas 
if 
eviews the whole case 
TUL reviews the whole case” 
| 


-EUGENIC STERILIZATION IN GERM AN 


careful study | of Appeals wv were made both on behalf of the 


— 


robands” offi cials or others who brought the action 


soepines requesting a review of the case a 
ealth Court had decided that the person’s 
me the provisions of the law, 
— not be undertaken. I 


r court and ordered 


Upon a admission to the hospital the patient is subjected toa acareful 
medical e examination including Wassermann, -urinaly sis, and blood | 


e surgec n or gynecologist i in charge of the hospital | —_ oe 


appe eal to the District Public Health Office and ask k that 
ilization be delayed if condi 
ing 


ns 


heart, kidneys, pelvis w 


— 


C at a te 
time to reco rom 


rec from disturbances that might result from the antici- 
_ The average duration of the operation for men is between six and 


Ve 
ight | minutes, a and it is s mostly done under a local anaesthetic. With 
he w women itisa more extensive operation, involving the op opening — 
the abdomen, and 1 must, of course, be performed under ether. Due | 
‘be pertorme 


) perfected operative technique i in clean cases, there has been 


number | r of cases with ‘post-operative complica- 


ae ti ns pipe reported among the ' ‘women is is quoted | to be 
remarkably low rate because the mortality of clean 


omy cases sane: ranges | around one Percent. The lo low r mor- 


> 


they are diseased; (2) te to a brief and simp nple 
procedure; and (3) tot the group as a whole phy sically healthy 


The cost of operation nd h lization i is borne by the afflicted — 


- person, or by the Sickness Insurance Fund, or in the case of public 
charges by the State Board of Social Welfare. | Expenses for institu- 


for | ‘the duration period have to be 
y financed 


— 
— 
— 
| 

E arity. Up to July I, 1935, some 150,000 persons had been 4 


sions of t 


T lized ts to » date are con- 
among z the million 


mental in more than half came under the | pre 


characteristics when more is known about the essential hereditary 


_ factors. The social aspect is considered only in the cases of severe 
enness, where it takes account of the bad « environ- = 


habitual drunkenness, v 
mental: influence on the family. In the case of hereditary ‘deformities, 4 
the law is limited to those cians sufficient degree to interfere with n nor- . 
mal life fe and capacity for earning one’s s livelihood. 
Information relating to disease | and abnormal, conditions existing 


“a family i 1s comparatively easily obtained i in 1 Germany, , especially 


fami 
ctions. . People move e little from place to place; residence — 


the rural sec 
is required of every one; and the holding ‘of citizenship 


and t the school | registration o of all children 


ina a specific municipality and the s 
six years of age facilitate fact- finding procedures. . A temporary 


_ withholding of information is of little value because of the ultimate — 
coming to light of the real situation. Prosecution under civil law — 
_ impose fines and imprisonment for withholding the information. — ey 
In conclusion it may be said that, as in all such far- geaching 
_ changes, one can readily understand that opposition n and difficulties ri 
s are e encountered, but there i is little dot ubt that — 


= of those unfit for procreation i isa constructive e social measure © 
— far as it helps t the afflicted | person to o avoid i ‘increasing responsi- 
bility which he found burdensome 


if 


olitical district has its Saker Health Court with j juris- 


All notifications and pelinions have to be made i in writing - 
application i is ai. 


be substantiated by medical opinion. When 
ation is in accordance 


a it ‘is assumed ‘that applic: 


1 
written 


i in Germany. Nearly one alf of the grou 
— 
— 
groups of criminals and habitual paupers who also are a serious 
#«4o&- 
| 
Biel. 
8 | 
| 
Be 
Pest Bee ge of justice in whatever form it may occur. Special courts were oa 
ablished with judges and alternates appointed for their highly 
i 


— 


No or person can serve on more 
one body rendering a a decision ¢ on a case. e. This i is chiefly a precau- 


tami ar zealously 


gee operations are : authorized and n may be performed only 


ina hospital by a physician licensed to practice in Germany, and one 
equipped with special training for this type of service. Under the 
present regulations, only the surgeon or the gy necologist in charge es Eby 


his first assistant are allowed to 


operative measures allowed u the pro- 
Removal of sex organs d 


prey 
to 
pects, Supportec 


1e possibilities of disturbance ir 
eptions, and forth, do not 


‘report. of the method of nuners ‘the course of c conv 


t or 


do so makes a per son gui of breach subject to 


rent up to one year, or toa money fine. 
; nt law is conceived with a desire to help the a 


person ‘to speone:* increasing responsibilities already found to be oner- 
The s sterilization | of the pe persons ns adjudicated v unfit for ‘procreation 
is not administered a as a punitive measure . The carriers of diseased 
genes and the asocial groups criminals a1 and | paupers do not come 
2 under the provisions of the 5 prese law, as it r only reaches persons | 


— 
tubes are t 4 at q 
ing in any capacity in the pro 
ae 


r the e provisions of the 


Fro 

1 
administered 


~ of class, r race, creed, politi not enter into 


a dividual to be sterili d and f 


3 W ith confidence | because I h 


tal diseases; for. many causes of such diseases are environmental i in 

origin. A ‘great task will have been accomplished i if, i in two or three 


fe fewer feeble- minded must be | cared for. ‘Tt would be 


_ most unwise to ‘pass s judgment o on the - sterilization measures | in C Ger 
za or ina any 1y other country until w we have more data o on nthe ‘mer 


= and to their general en environment. The 


lation, apart from the -eugenic aspects, is a great step ahead as a 
Sa public health measure, as a method of preventive medi- 


cine, and asacontribution tosocial welfare. 
Justice Holmes, when handing down: the decision the: 


‘ erm Bell case, expressed | the guiding sp spirit ofa a truly co constructive 


social policy f ‘for any country when he said: “It is better for all the — 
world, if instead of waiting t to execute degenerate offspring for crime 
ae ~ or to to let them st starve for their ‘imbecility, ‘society can prevent a 
are manifestly unfit from 


tions of imbeciles are ‘enoug 


oservations am convinced that the law i 
entire fairness and with all id 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 


an 


< 


Howarp B. Myers» 


Progress. 


ING r years we have witnessed a ex- 


pansion of social research in this c country. - Much of this sre : 


search has been a by -product of the relief | program 1 of the | 


F ederal Government, and it has been financed i in large | part from 
the Federal treasury . Not only have the c. W.A., the F.E.R. A. an 


ae guide administrative action—they have 


of 1933 and 1934 have 


of Federal, s state and local projects carri on n under 


of the F. E. R. and 
| 


‘social a and e economic necessary py the | proper administration * 


relief to twenty million people. The majo r problems « of the relief 
administration during the ‘past year have revolved about (1) 
= planning, initiation direction the first Works Program, 


ei the withdrawal of the Federal Government from. relief and the trans- _ 


fer of so-c called ‘ “unemployable” cases to state and local agencies, and 
| 3) more | recently, the development c of plans. for providing a assistance 7 
o needy families under the second Works Program. ‘The ‘Division 
Social Research has, i in its main attention 


— 


ed the broad out-_ 


irveys of occupa- = 
ies 1 These papers, , and visa descriptions 5 of the work are to be found in the Proceedings — 
f and Fournal of the American Statistical Association, the American Sociology Review and in * 
_ Social Forces for May, 1935. Reference is made to Mr. Beach’s paper (unpublished) : read at ris! 
the 1935 meetings ¢ of he. American Sociolo ical Society 


Federal, state and local in 
The research projects 
= 
ie — 
— 
a hasiz 
. works rogram was emp ae 
— 
Ba 
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EVI 
tional of | the relief population, 1 1934, described at 
1935 meeting of the > American Sociological Society. A base fo for the a | 
ve elopment of of administrative forms and Procedures for carrying = if 


1 this prepa s was made available through a1 


state and local relief administrations in in planning 


work-relief projects. / to the types’ of proj- 
aie to absorb employable relief persons, at work for which — 


are equipped, was provided by a ‘census of the occupational 
skills by y relief wo rkers in ¢ ev ery of ‘United 


thea age, sex, color and employ ment priority ratings” 


similar census, based on records kept current in W.P.A. offices, 
was taken on n January 1S, 1936. This, supplemented by a series 5 of | 


sample studies, has helped to measure the degree « of success of t 


Pr 


= 


andt their m ral and will provide 


load have received a great deal of attention. . The : administration has 
; ae Provided | with data showing the number, I location and ty pes of 
_unemploy able cases, the financial ability of the s states s and localities 


to carry y the burden which i is s being transferred to > them, the > legal — 


The | probable the transfer policy were f forecast by a 


‘series of studies, and; surveys have been ‘made to determine whether 


r. The extent ‘to ‘unemploy cases w will be — 


run aie - the present ‘social security legislation is being analyzed ir 


operation with the Social Security Board. 


comprehensive survey of the nature and scope of the 1 


- program, and the effectiveness of procedures employ ed by Federal, p 
state and local public assistance agencies, now “nearing com pletion, — = 


will su summarize re thee e experience eof the last fe few years rs of u inpre ecedented 
giving. This se survey will t state and local go governments 


ist 


+ 
develop 2 appropriate organizations and p Procedures: for the ca e care of — 


7 


is 
cir skills 
incomes for their su 
4 
Bas 


= a as they now nnees, and to indicate some probable future develop- _ 


“is, , however, to the broader implications of the availability of relief 


-—_ for use in research, rather than to the narrower topic of re. 
search on the problems of relief administration that this paper 
Confronted with the wide variety state and local 


ys s which have been d 


it, , what a are: its values, what are its s shortcomings, and 


- so inventory, to outline the strengths and weaknesses of the work — 


y, but ar an 1 attempt will be pcos in n this: paper t to takea prelimi- oe 


 Itis obvious relief research’ projects may be judged from at 


least two. points: of vi view; 3 first, their. efte ctiveness: ss in em- 


sults of administrative or general social value >. It should be 


= 


sized that, from. the standpoint of the relief pr program as a a whole, the 
former criterion is the more important. The relief 
has been insistent that the projects developed b be ‘socially “useful, 


its s primary, objective ha has to put t people t tow work as 


_ From the point o of v view y of providing employment and maintai! aining 


research activities have on the whole, quite suc-- 


white- collar” workers, 

group for which it is especially difficult to good work proj- 

: -: During the C. W. A. a maximum of abcut 80,000 persons wo rked > 


such projects; in the subsequent work-relief. period employme 


e declined 405 000, Under the Wo rks ‘Program: em. 


volum 
plo ment on researc as risen to 50, 000, and 
Is con tinuing to rise. inder 


— 
1 ief plans of the Federal Government. _ 
| 
| 
AY 
| 
4 
; 
‘ 
| 
aK. 
] 
— 
— 
— 


costs, they do not business 


activities, and they have ‘proven exceptionally good a at - maintaining 
the morale of the workers engaged o1 on them. 


_ From the point of view of results. attained the record is less satis- 

of factory. Many of ‘the surveys undertaken with great hopes on the | =". 
_ part of their sponsors have been abandoned bade completion, due 


to of i interest, or realization that they wi were 


fallen short. of the full return which might have been expected 

- them. At the other end of the scale is a considerable a nd growing a 
group oup of studies which have | been properly | planned, dir 
executed, and which are ' yielding a a product which m | may be ‘compared — 


favorably with the work done by research agencies *s of long standing. a 

ee Looking back o over the first three y ears rs of activ ity, one of the most i 
serious weaknesses relief research has been inadequate advance 


demands for the speedy employment of personnel, coupled with an 


access to funds in liberal volume go far to explain the lack of planning, — 
but they do not mitigate its consequences. The exce!!ent work of the — 
Co- -ordinating Committee of the Central Statistical Board and 
orks, Progress . Administration has done much i int recent months 


improve tl the record i in ‘this re Tespect. ‘At w; was largely a as a a result of f the 


lia- 
tion and analys sis which are essential to work. ‘Administrative 


Committee” insistence that | projects s be initiated only after adequate 
“plans: for their conduct had been laid, , that scarcely one in six of the 
arch proposals submitted i in the first: Works Program was ap- 


ved. Continued insistence on this: policy has resulted in more 
Pe planning of of projects, | and d approval « at t the —_ t time of 
about one in three r research | propo one F 
Lack of co- ordination, ‘unification and seriously 
weakened the effectiveness of relief research. The statistical and 
4 survey activities financed by relief funds have not constituted a _ 
arch program in the broad sense of the term; in the main they 
"have consisted of a multitude of scattered and non- ‘comparable 
studies, lacking i integration or direction toward an orderly and uni-— 
Ds 
analys sis of ba basic This unco-ordinated and uncontrolled 


~ 


— 
| 
rushed into the held by well-meaning enthusias — 


ee. development v was probably i inevitable, in view val ‘on rapid growth of - 


the: relief problem, and the experimental approach which the ac ein 
on adopted toward i it. Rapid shifts in the attack on the mine bates 


lems of relief were inevitable, but | the task < of developing ‘planned, 
a research under a program which shifted from relief to 
C.W “Ay back to relief and then again to the Works Prog ram 
gal 8 


an and this period 1 made commit- 
basis. was s obviously a an extremely. 


mmittee, and the contr 


codinating§ Committee have done much to bring 


ganas 


tic activities of twoor three yearsago. 


"Relief researc as also been handicapped by some confusion 
objectives. Many persot ns sp nsoring projects of types which require 
expert: 


O 


a great deal of es expert uper ‘ision | apparently hi have operated 0 on the | 


= that the their activities, ‘to be > significant, m must ‘provide ‘a large 


se > of this view 

nd the limits 


“al = i 


y the restri riction of 


"projects to relief labor than i is , warranted by the facts. It is true ae 
some projects have run into difficulty because they were unable to 
secure an supply of capable employ rees, equipped with 
nec he rolls include competent workers 


- administration has been | liberal i in 7 


by 


of supervision Unfortunately, ‘the: 


‘isors rs has never to the relief. rolls, 
in volume of research activity has brought 


the expansion of a good project be | 
= operation. There is a clear place in the reli fe Be 
research which give a considerable volume of employment 
- — fact it is to this type of activity that relief work is best suited— ey 
it has proved a mistake to apply the census approach to stu | Pe 
which are naturally adapted to intensive, small-s Operations 
| | 
— 
— 
— 
7 
relaxing the relief requirements for good projects where 
‘~Many of the criticisms against the labor supply have really been 
called forth by inadequate provision in relief offices for the 
ssignment of workers, a weakness which hasnow been 
the installation of a workable labor inventory and = 4 
choice of supers — 
the marked increas 
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genuine sh ortage of sk ed ‘supervisory labor: The situation has 


been ma ade w worse by the failure oft many “— 


ww 


forward asa criticism of a relief program which has as « one “of its” 


so Other « difficulties relating to the labor supply, ir in particular the re 

quirement that employe ees could work only the r number r of days per 


= required to bring their income tc to > the level c el of the 1 relief budget, — 


ARO 
have been i in large parte eliminated under the present Works Program. — 
Charges that works projects. are | in a maze of 


trative red tape and are subject toconstan 
been made with increasing frequency du 
_ true that the initiation of a research project is a ipso — 


fondest ho opes the e reabsorption 1 of labor by} private industrial activity g 


incompetent direction which | caused failure of 


thie research efforts, and that they are bringing ad 


improvement in the quality of v work done. The charge of political 


interference with p projects has no substantial basis. The few such 


been promptly and decisively dealt with, 


en remar. ably free rom 


oa research during the past three yee ears at 
ments: ts of strength. In ‘the first place, as already out, all 
projects have provided a considerable volume of em ploy ment for 
needy ‘white-collar’ workers, and have ‘contributed. to the main- 


tenance of both the morale and the skills of these workers. qT he i 


“emphasize 
‘ion nof human 


ief re 
‘relatively slight cost, of a ‘tremendous volume of useful dat 


not otherwise have been collected. ‘This n aterial fe forms 
pes 


tiv ties | ave resulted i in the 


The impermanence of the labor supply, caused 
— 
— 
— 
appalling Tabor wastes caused by 
strongly the need for pioneering work in the conserv: 


follow i 


ractica 


essential to proper city planning, and ‘Prepare the way for marked a ty 


_ progress in the reconstruction of slum areas, the development of low es 9 
cost housing and the reordering and improvement of urban call : 


Pow 


3 


‘between “supporting. workers in 


idleness, on direct them with nec essary 


2) 


y has Scams more than justified | by the social gains accruing lh 


maintenance of the | ‘morale and work habits 0 of relief workers sem 


oy ved; the) valuable 1 residt tion which has resulte is 

substantially a gift t to: society. 
So, too, is the skill in research p 


4 di urveys. 
ly increasing extent 
awing on the s per of research workers who secured 
through p projects financed by the relief administration. 
number of ‘substantial additions to existing knowledge of st statis-_ 
techniques and methods have already been made through relief 
M h activities, particularly i in the field « of of sampling. The Michi- 
gan 1 unemployment census, us, the retail price surveys, and the; studies 
7 consumption habits may be mentioned as ‘examples | 
hich are outstanding in this respect. 
Relief researches have made important contributions to the solu- 


of pressing administrative problems. The 
: local relief administrations ide the illustration of 


fting, correlation and analysis present a chal- 
1 students interested in economic and social 
problems cannot afford to overlook and a responsibility which they 
should not evade. The real property inventories may be cited | 
example of the opportunities which have been opened up through 
i } a 
@ 
— 
q 
= probing the causes of distress and the results of relief giving,in 


= the relief and Works Programs would have been tremen ndously. 
8 
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and procedures, the task of developing and 


more difficult. - Many other illustrations of the use of research with ie 


relief funds to. assist administration may be found i in the of. 

* oe. state and local | planning boards, o of legislative | committees to revise 


welfare laws ‘to conform to o the requirements of the social security 
anc of other si r state and d Federal administrative agencies. 
Repeated ¢ demonstrations of the: administrative value of research, 
==: during the last three } years with relief funds, have brought a 
growing reliance on the use of this tool by. many public officials. 


Plans are already under w way in many local alities fo for the continuation 
of y research activities as permas lent governmental func- 
to carry on 


and work of the ty pes prev iously undertaken’ 


FERA. Other illustrations are afforded by the expansion of 
ow work of state and Federal labor bureaus in labor research and statis- a 


tics, _and of state departments of public welfare and private ceil 
Surve eys conducted with relief funds, have also brought 


a basis for -cocial action. ‘A steady inc 
public has been evident during tl 


and. the demand for. such serv ices has effectively 
during the | past year by the flood of of requests for surveys 
and studies submitted t to the Works. Progress Administration with 
the backing of civic welfare groups, bi business organizations labor 
nions, and various ty pes of citizens’ associatio 
lak — preceding discussion of the value ue 


cy relief research activities has mo 


terest. ers research has a future ee asa 
ity the wor done | 


volume ‘ander a Works | his. perio the 

| future ca cannot, of course, be forecast with finality. This much se seems — 

: : clear, however; that i in view ‘of the apparent | inability of n f most of f the 
Ses 
‘states adequately to > care for the relief loads to be expected for si some, 
years to come, and j in view ¢ of the President's as last Novem- 

that Feder Sovernment .... does not 


— 
— 
oii 
| 
— 


_ starve after the first of July any more_ than during 


ears’, ‘Federal participation in relief to employ rables” will continue. 


assistance to the ne cody 
form of work projects. . The rch projects 


means ° needy “white-c ollar” workers would 

assure re lief research a substantial place i in future works _ 


= It ‘t appe rs, then, reasona y safe to ass assume a continua- 


relief p program will | be s smaller than that f the e present, 
and it will probably allocate funds with n more caution 1 than i in ‘past 
periods. Ast the becomes the « experi- 


= 
the. present W orks Program repres ents | mark 
the work: relief program of F.E.R.A. in provision against interrup- ae 


i: tion” of work, flexibility in employment of non-relief personnel, 


_ establishment of a more nearly full-time labor supply, and allocation 
_ of funds to meet publication and other non-labor costs. ee 
some assurance of continuation bey ond the Present year, 
with the prospect of greater stability and flexibility in the future — Ese? 
ram, it seems s definitely worth while to to meet! t the short- 


of statistical which | prov see the basisforan 


to _unsolv 


social and economic problems, an 


still remaining emerge more cl 
planned research programs to fill in ‘the he gaps a and to forward 
er along strategic frontiers, 


deve 


— 
— 
— 
mee 
| fulness o 
— 
= greater than at any time past few years of rapid deve 3 
ment. Co-ordinated planning is making considerable strides. The 
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; deinen project in consumption patterns being carried out by the | 
. oz of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of Home Economics may = 
i. be cited as an example of a project which has had the benefit of in. a 
tensively developed work over a period of nearly a year. Many other an 
3 projects are undergoing a a similar process of development, a asa aresult pea 
ofag growing consciousness of the need for careful advance e planning 


‘ ‘if statistical a activities are re to y o yield ma maximum um results. Bas ail 


equipped for work, both public and are 


increasing-nu numb er of f projects are both wisely. conceived 
for operation with relief workers. 


administrative of research. The work of the National 


Resources Committee with its allied state and local groups is making a 
great inroads upon the problem of planned and co-ordinated under- 
takings. The Central Statistical Board is co- -operating with he 


Works Progress Administration through the Co-ordinating. Com- 


mittee in seeing g that useful projects capable « of f accomplishment are a 


ndertaken a: and i in ‘rejecting projects whi ch a are ill conceived o or 

planned. These bodies form the basis of an 1 effective control 


the cumbersome mechanisms of relief research 


= 
ig workers. D 
ght not to be undertaken, eithe 


NT years ii attention has been directed more more and m more 


to parole as a method of release from prison. ‘Many c criticisms 
- parole s systems have been offered particularly a; against the release 

n 


are soon again ‘involved i 


on parole of 1 men who leave | prison _ and 

riminal activities. ‘Regrettable as 1s the circumstance that many a 

parolees are apprehended i in the commission oft new crimes, it is s by a ie 

a valid argument 


as seems to” be. popularly assume 
with the 


‘mean 

against continuance of ‘the parole system. ‘However, 
ners sentenced 


ception of the relatively very small number of priso 
of incarceration and 

al in ; 


ie plus those who die during their ‘term 
before: the expiration of their. sentence, all inmates of a pen 
mes stitution will be released s sometime. In Illinois, for example, no less 


t some time and once more become free members of society. But, i: 
rcerated u nder definite sentence, , this would — ie! 


ll p | prisoners | were inca 
um bly still r remain the case—almost all of them would at ont 


another. be freed. Ww hy then would they be less. likely tc 


time or 

crimes ; under r these circumstances? As a matter of fact 
s probably | true that they would « commit more crimes if released 

ge after completion of their r definite sentences, for 


= dischar 
hen they would have no restraining influence whatsoever. ‘Their 

legal status would be that of had completely for r their 


and 
= 


‘s The public attitude of deprecation of parole rests “upon ‘the mis- Bie 
conception that i it t constitutes a a remission n of part of thes sentence of 


ast 


ntiary, Joliet, Ill.—Ed. 


4). 

— 
— 
| = 
— 
| 

— 

added factor—an attempt to control, at le me 

a Paper read before Sect ncement of Science, 

gas. ... 


in but 


pears: to not 


yy the. absolute 


ties s of che: case. The scree is ae when to release and how 


. 


s to per wi As regards the how, there can hardly be any difference of = 
among people acquainted with the subject. Conditional 
_ lease, as on parole, with its continuance of supervision and control 
the convict is from every point of view preferable to absolute ‘and 
unconditional release by discharge. But when te to release 1 isa a . 


on ore ‘difficult to solve. I ation ofa 


Bee many different factors: the end or ends to be shied by penal 
nstitutions s and the means by which these ends can most ey 


But whatever | be the ultimate e ends conceived as as ( desirable, it —« Pp 
an 
certainly be of considerable | advantage to the authorities with whom 4 
“rests the decision i in particular cases to have at their command 
‘means of selecting those s who are extremely unlikely 


extremely: likely t ‘to make a - successful adjustment i in free society, 
= also i in the case e of poor parole risks it is vet the hangers = 


e as early as is ‘possible men 1 who 


‘require it. system of supervision w 
one and one set of practices for all parolees is, upon its 
face, inefficient. So! long as individuals | differ so greatly one from 


a another, policies with regard t to these individuals must, if they are bs 


y be 


rhe same amount of. effort 


laws: validated ‘ot ade- 


continue prove v valid. In the phy 


sciences, where experimental control has been’ developed to a high of 
degree of the scientist can have ‘the confidence a 
| 


actions of the delinquent not only while | 
also after his release from imprisonme 
___‘elease 
ise 
- 
: 
| 
made to fit the needs of particular cases. 
forth in parole supervision may be tre ha 
is properly apportioned with regard to the necessities of individual ou 


p enom mena will always: continue ‘to follow the s same ‘sequence 


og which he has su ceeded i in verifying i ina few, o or even in one, care- 


fully controlled ex xperiment. In the social sciences we are ‘unfortu-_ 

nately not ina position toconduct equally well controllede experiments. 

5 

Social phenomena, in general, , are highly complex, and the physical 

isolation of the variable to be studied is, in the nature of the case, te 

_ impossible. This does not mean, however, that social I science is “an 


possible. Tt: means, rather, 1 that i in this field we must develop other 


laboratory techniques—techniques which will be applicable to 

nan behavior. These techniques I have been found in in the analy coc 
roc cedures of modern correlational al sta atistics. W here the physicist pee 


atistic 


or r chemist : may depend | upon one or a few expr erimental observations, 


- 


= 


the sociologist requires data on large groups of individ 
adequately large groups, however, and adequate data concerning 
other v variables inherent in a giv yen situational complex, the 


— 


ee sociologist « can arrive at valid and accurate results quite as surely as _ 
can the physicist, : altho he must employ a different methodology. i 
Steg The prediction of certain types of huma n behavior 1 is quite f familiar - 
s oe all of us. But it - has been only \ very recently that | 
cedures have been attempted in predicting probable outcome on 


. ~ parole. T he first ¢ de -finite : study of the feasibility of s such methods i in ce 
a parole prediction that of Prof. Sam Wa arner in 1923.1 ‘The 
results of this extremely able and scholarly study were negative in 


* far as they showed that very few c of the items of information 


available w with respect to inmates of the Massachusetts ner 


an appreciable « connection with out outcome on parole an and that ‘no 
very) penetrating sand. accurate table could be co constructed 


In the same year, Warner’s findings were severely, if not altogether 


, 


justifiably, criticized by Professor Hornell Hart.? Professor Hart’s 
was that the material published by Professor WwW arner did 


. - constitute an adequate basis for prediction of outcome on parole, if ae 
handled i in the proper manner - statistically. In this article Hart did 


outline a a definite method of c constructing prediction tables. 


The first attempt actually» to construct a workable 


table is that of Professor Ernest W. Burgess,’ published in 1928. 

The Burgess system, altho modified in a number of minor details, _ 


Sam B. Warner, ‘ ‘Factors Determining Parole from the Massachusetts Reformatory,’ 
Jour. Crim. Law and Criminol., 14, August, 1923, 172-207. 

Hornell Hart, “Predicting Parole Success,” Jbid., November, 1923, 405-414. 


3 Bruce, ‘Harno, 3S and Landesco, Parole and the Indeterminate Sentence, 1928. 


he 
— 
| 
Bae — 
ip 
ati 
— 
— 
— 


ny 
uties as and Actuary at ‘the Illinois ‘State Penitentiary 


used 

at pre Illinois i institutions for | prediction purposes. Ap part of m 


“sy ystem and 


ports, based on past experience, as to the probability of success of | 


each individual. assistants at Menard and Pontiac prepare 


rep “represented by the work of Drs. . Sheldon and Eleanor Glueck.* 8 In 
"addition to using only verified data in place of the institutional rec-_ 
material, the Gluecks have substituted for the many factors, 
possessing v unit weight, which are an integral part of the Bur- 
gess system, the use of a small number c of factors exhibiting a a rela-_ 


l 
a tively “high degree « of association 1 with outcome. These factors a 


—— in accordance we the actual — rates found for the | 


have are 


to leads to the conclusion that there are 
four fundamental requisites for valid prediction factors in this ty pe | 
_ of study. ‘These essential criteria may be defined as as reliability, y, signifi- F: 

cance of a “association: with 


outcom ty or r freedom from 


— 


o dat te. B 


“- Clark Tibbitts, “Success or Failure on Parole Can Be Pr icted,” Four. of Crim. Law 5 
5 George B. V ‘old, Prediction Methods and Parole, is, Sociological Press, 1931. 
a Elio D. Monachesi, Prediction Factors in Probation, Hanover, Sociological Press, 1932. 7 
~7C.C. Van V echten, _ A Study of Success and Failure of 1000 Delinquents Committed to a 
Boys’ Republic, University of Chicago Press, 1935. 


8 Sheldon and Eleanor T. Glueck, 500 Criminal Careers, A. A. Knopf, 1930; One Thousand 


fare Press, 19345 500 Delinquent } Wo omen, ALA. Knopf, 


The underlying hopotheses of the Burgess system have beenem- 
ployed, with more or less modification of detail, by Clark Tibbitts 
— 
re, Itis possible to develop a quantitative measure 
and to calculate the “indices of instability” of the three- 
hundred-odd categories which have been employed in parole pree an 
= diction means of the concept of stability one may con- 
ink 
— 
Bu 
omit 
‘ 


SIN PAROLE PREDICT 


ere there exists no experience table a 1 which to base prog prognoses 


nstitute a fale of the items are 4 
ssified in all the prediction studies. These factors are (1) nature of 
ense; (2 ) number of associates i in committing offense for which « con- 
ricted; (3) nationality of the inmate’s father; (4) parental : status, | 
including broken ‘homes; (5) marital | status of the inmate; ; (6) Al 


~~ 


criminal (7) per type, , as ne well, gangster, 

ho hobo; (8) county from which h committed ; (9): size of community; (10) ss 

ty pe eof of neighborhood; (1 resident or transient in community when 

arrested; (12) statement ¢ of trial judge and ‘prosecuting attorney with 


| a reference to recommendation for or against leniency; (13) whether or 


i not com umitment was | upon acceptance of lesser pleas; (14) 8 nature reand 


length of sentence imp osed; (15) months of sentence actually s serv 


before parole; (16) angen criminal record of the prisoner; (17) his 


a, (19) his’ age at time jw parole; (20) his mental age according to hese 
_ chiatric examination; (21) his personality type ¢ according to psychiat- 


examination; and (2 2) his pscy hiatric prognosis. 


These factors, by the \ very n ature of the. e case, fail in v very 


measure to meet the four c criteria of valid ame factors outlined 7m 
above. In many of them the 


— 


iolation ra: rates so near rate the. entire group a: as to! ) repre- 


nothing more than the flu uctuations of random sampling vy 


umber of the factors are. very highly ‘intercorrelated. 


Many of the categories are extremely unstable, both chronologically 


‘But these difficulties could, be toa large extent Ov yer 


come by adoption of the afore- mentioned criteria in selecting 
diction factors. A much ‘more | > fun ndamental il objection, 


= 


ed from Cook county upon a en of to. robbery in com- 


= 

aS 

| 

= 
| 

| 

| 
q 
j 
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regard to him when he appears for hearing on parole. 
en They are fixed and unalterable. A prognostic system based upon = 
ie them, therefore, leaves no room for the possibility of that changein 


the personality and total outlook of an individual which we term 
___ Whether or not the penal institutions of this country do, in fact, 


“reform” is a debatable question. Certainly, however, our entire 
. penal sys: system is based in n large n measure upon a program ¢ of rehabilita- ate 


. tion of the individual delinquent. If rehabilitation i is not dependent a 


upon t the p penal st difficult t to conceive of a rationale 


incarcerates offenders because of a 

desire to retaliate—very much more drastic means of accomplishing 


tee end could be devised. If, on n the other hand, the ; the aim is c chiefly 


. Be of segregation and isolation of delinquents, the ma maximum ‘cm 


= 


nth included in most sentences cannot be defended. It would appear ‘7 
proper, indeed, upon this theory, to sentence all for life. 
if the of rehabilitation or reform i 

Gia must occur sometime between commitment gover release. It 
must depend, then, not upon static factors, which are from the outset 
fixed for time; it must upon: dynamic elements—factors 


which a are subject to continual change. ‘To judge the probability « of is 
si uccessful adjustment ofa paroled inmate upon such factors ; as his 
nationality, h his a age, ge, his 1 marital | status, etc., is to » exclude - entirely 


any chan e which 1 may ta y take place i in his ego after his i incarceration. 


Se 


ae “changes occur a at all, such predetermined criteria cannot serve as 


f nother ‘major difficulty inherent i in factors of the Burgess ty 


th t they are alr almost exclusively extrinsic to o the individual. No a 
+ 


tempt i is made to classi 1 a member “ofa ; 


at _ group: an Italian, a third offender, : a member of a broken family, etc. 
No effort is made to study those characteristics most specifically 
ne the attitudes of the individual oe yet, no matter what 
our r individual opinions may be as to the causes of crime—whether - ad 

mphasize hereditary equipment or envit ronmental conditioning 


of us would, I think, agree ‘that the imme 


— | 
— his self and w one subject from 


= 


1N PAROLE E 


how w ca a study of attitudes made in field 


arole prediction? The solution must be p-neesttond two ogee prob 
: first, w 


nr 
ment of the prisoner to free and second, can 


these attitudes be measured objectively? 
__ The resolution of an individual’s total attitude toward a sociall a a eee 


desirable adjustment into its component elements is extremely i im- 
portant. - Such | a total attitude consists of specific, attitudes on a <a?” 


riety of 1 more limited subjects. Nor a are these individual attitudes 
alway ays s entirely consistent with thes > supposed total attitude, although 


‘the ir individual may be: totally u unaware of the inherent ambivalence. _ 
[ recall a case with with h which Ica into t recently which 


| 
a Johnnie ] Dunn was an inmate e of the Joliet | penitentiary, y, who had 
one previous term in a reformatory and about five years on 


= current sentence. . He was sure that he w was entirely “ cured. He 
| the law, an 7 


ti 


moral scrup iples « agai 


release. In this he was quite honest and sincere—so far as he knew — 
he had really made up his mind t o “make go But 
nc 


“m 
a the difficulty in Johnnie’s case was that he wa san d is is 1 


interested in clothes. He s, actually, ane xtre 


in anc 


dresser” and possessed of excellent taste. His interest in a 
ty about clothes is ; rather exceptional. . One > day shortly befor 


ease he told me that he had heard that there 1 was a tailor in in Chi, 
ago who made suits to order and whose lowest price for a suit of 
clothes was $125. He asked n me > whether | I knew who} this tailor might 


ig 


be, and, finding that I I did, he asked 1 me to give him his address. ol 2 


mation on he v wanted. On another occasion, T was wearing | a 


ew bak: the complimented me on its appearance and asked me i its 


- = ce and where I had bought it. I told him that at I had paid $4 for is 


he never less $10 for his hat and 


4; 
q 
= 
— 
— 
- 
in, Gag » 
— 
Ba snappy 
— 
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detail just color he liked 


y and truly con- 


was such as to be with his earnings 


oT misplaced attitude of loyalty nay 
_ proper total attitude. T he individual has made up his ‘mind never to 
break the law : again. At the same time he feels that he is obligated t to 
tae - continue his friendship with his formergroup outsideor with acquaint- 
ances he mies made i in the: institution. To drop t them would be dis- rosy 
- doy: al, he f els. ( U pon his release he does, accordingly, renew his con- | . 
tacts. Sometimes ; a ‘situation arises in which ‘the other members of {| 
e group > wish to undertake some affair, possibly criminal, which i is 


. e. at all ‘to the subject’s liking. . And yet he feels obligated, because 
of his distorted sense of loyalty, not to hold out alone against — 
others. Surely loyalty i in itself is a highly commendable trait, and 

yet it is perfectly evident that under circumstances such as those — 
described i it definitely inimical to the welfare of the individual 


and ly inconsistent with» the commendable 


= 


< 


But, 
“the specific individual attitudes which h may be involved in sent of 
on on parole rather than a any @ abstract, , general attitude toward honesty, 


yk 
how a are we to determine what attitudes a are pertinent? Difficult 

though this. problem | is, it proves upon examination not to be in- 

soluble. Careful and i intensive analysis of as sufficiently large n number 

of actual | cases, with : a view to determining what specific attitudes s 
_ have contributed in a a given c case toward ‘success 0 or failure on on parole 


should give valuable. clues with regard to the relative 

J and the relative frequency of occurrence of the v arious component 
attitudes. Such a study was undertaken with reference to 150 in- 
a dividuals. Each of these cases was analyzed with a view to isolating — a 
ae those factors in each which appeared to have contributed to the de- ae 


termination of the final In all, two unit factors were 


Hil went on toe 
the point of this is that Johnnie was real 
i _ there was no apparent inconsistency between his 
4 for expensive clothes and his firm determin 
— 
Es. 
2 


> 


Star” 


a 


a z hus, 27 factors ss been listed by the time that the analysis of the 


’ 
ae ‘There seems to be some reason to believe that the 42 factors identi- 
ie ‘ed are, in some sense, exhaustive. The basis of this belief is to “a er 


me. found in the rate of emergence of new factors as the study progressed. = 


sixth | case had been con ipleted; factors 28 to 31. emerged during © 
study, of the : seven case ; factor 32 in the tenth | case. WwW hen the 


twenty. y-fifth case ha d a nalyzed, no less_ than . 40 of the factors 


ha id been identified; so that but t t but two new factors emerged during © 
consideration. of the ies t 125 cases. cases. No new factors whatsoever ap- 

m these considerations 


of 150 ¢ cases, or they care so r rare as not to have e appeared i in a = wa 


150, cases. In In either event may safely be dis- 


Nhe 14 elements which are re dependent upon ae factual history of the E 
_ individual. No less than 28 factors, two-thirds of the entire list, are _ 
“ne ot factual but are based upon attitudes. Very strong support, then, "a 
is given to the ¢ a priori hy pothesis that attitudes of the individual | 
delinquent are very much more important as determinants of 


c conduct than are re purely factual data connected with his pa: past history. 


oa addition to the two 0 examples— —inordinate desire for clothes, and - 


aie 
Licuts. “Whi lights” a general t term to cover 
a craving for t the ; gay life of a fa city or small ‘town: 
halls, saloons, etc. It is an negative factor in the large number of 
cases in which it is felt that criminal activities were indulged in ae 
to supply funds for a “fast” life. 
SHarp Practices. This implies a definite trait: to beat 


the other fellow on any | kind of bargain, deal or business v ve 
W hile le the i inmate who i is ap prison * does not 7 


Bf discovered had the study continued to a thousand cases, would neces- aa 
sarily have been in the nature of residuals. They | 
r they are sointrinsi- i q 
5 
the terminology employed, and the definitions are those which 
| 
[ 


enjoy arguing. g. It was | felt that such ar an 
or 

q or later, strike difficulties o on account | - of this trait. He n might 


a with his s superiors and lose his ; job, , or he e might have an argument — 


- that would result in blows b s being struck and therefore get into trouble 4 


Lor DR hia: factor is employed only i in where 


a mee the individual’ s dependence t ‘upon t the: creature e comforts of the hom an 


is extraordinarily great, and where i it is believed that he may violate 


1C 1S 


wae the | law in gach to secure or retain | possession of them. 


“2 


= — be quoted, but the 


i 
¢ be in 


vestigated if we wish to build a prognostic force: w 
aa be limited by static factual information. — 


One advantage of attitude tests 0 


which occur with the passage of time, ‘Iti is ‘a matter of 


common observation that the ‘mental outlook ¢ of people i in general i is 


subject t change, not only from | hour t to | hour and from | day t to day, 


but also in more gradual < and far- reaching cy ycles, , which 1 may rextend 


over r months or years. Everyone | is acquainted with ‘some ne person 


“is more skeptical, less. cocksure, less hot- headed or ‘more pa 
today than he was five years ago. But what d do. we “mean by such 


descriptions? The > change is a more or less permanent one, , and v what 


Some changes of this’ sort may be traced mor 


4 definite experiences undergone by the the loss of his’ 


mother, his failure in business, the disproving of some belief he had 7 
er % held. Others are less easily connected with specific | events. s. They may : 
be the result of a number ‘of individually insignificant ¢ causes working 

together, or or ‘they 1 may result fre om | the: whole general situation in suc 

a way that, ‘specific causal relationships are impossible t to establis! 


The at attitudes of i inmates of 


fluctuations, also. the » very specialized environment 
ey _ prison, , the ordinary vicissitudes o of life are, indeed, likely to exert 


Sas 


sf. 


ARGUMENTATIVENESS. This factor was 
P 
— 
|| 
on parole of specific attitudes on the pa 
| rediction 
Bite 
| 
te 
| § 
_ 


REDICTION 
des of of the individual | than is a 


ated ‘by the observations of persons “most 


uainted with penal | institutions and their inhabitants, that com- 

paratively unimportant — are sufficient either to depress or vod : 
s env ironment. But t such changes of out- 


a very importa I nt bearing on ‘the: probability of the indi- 


hae Let us consider a hy pothetical case. Bill’s first reaction to con- 
viction and s¢ sentence to is one of rebellion revo olt — 


been to bier: it was denied. T his he 


to o his lack of 1 money and influence— —to o the fact that he was not - able 
‘to hire skilled counsel and that he lacked p olitical prestige e and friends ate 
‘ho could s secure consideration for him. To ) this situation he reacts 


y has been 


| 
ee 


> that he, can earn a fine” 


hi ving in in this line of por ‘He ‘thinks less about ‘the past an and. his 
: grieve ances ‘than about the 


ou uture and his hopes. He really works 


fu 
‘d to improve himself, secures a job in in the prison garage, , takes a 3 


correspondence course in aut motive engineering and really loses _ 
himself in his ambition. His survives a refusal of parole by 
the parole board. He is resigned to the length of time he must serve = 
and thinks only of how much more he can learn in the i interim. Then 


before Bill to ber his mother d dies. Bill g 


persecution. ‘He s somehow v holds s society respo 


have 


in 1 his eye. He i is no longer ‘surly; rather, hei Is thoroughly disillusioned =A 


ulate it now then fori , but he an pleasant look 
embittered. T he future. may and probably will see a complete 


stronger influence upon the attit re 
|The. risoner, however, has little in his immediate surroundings to BE 
a 
— 
| 
wronged and he vows that the next time he is arrested it wi 
“something worth while.” Gradually, this attitude wears o me 
ae Bill thinks less of the past and more of the a 4 i! | 
> 
nsible for the d 3 
BE: man he might | fee 
— | 
— 
7 = 
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"reorientation of his outlook, , but ¢ at then moment | sa is ering but a a 


s shifts in are a anyt thing ut unusual. hether they 
> =] _ occasioned by some specific ev ent, as in 
merely from the lapse | of | time and the maturing of the individual 


a they are the rule rather r than the exception. In such cases 
as these there e exists a definite point from view- 
‘came a a poor t ris sk. such as these ai are re changes o of attitude; 
_ they affect the individual as an individual and not as a a member of a pe 
> 


he facts the individu: al re main same— 


| 


which And ‘these ‘determinants ‘cannot 
peste by means s of a static scale. If we are’ to succeed i in deter- 


mining the ‘optimum | Point of parolability we 1 must, 1 some way, 


be 


external physical f 

ment 


ossible and then to formulate 


aring or on each of the su ions. This work a 


stio on point—ur intil in pert temporarily impossible to = 
ormulate a single additional pertinent question. The total list con- 


tained ryorquetios. 
| | But: a questionnaire, even so detailed and exhaustive a question- 
a 
naire as this, i is of little value in the absence of some standard a 
which the ‘Tesponses can bee evaluated. The establishment of such 
presented one one of the | greatest technical difficulties i in n the ~~ 
ent case. rhe matter is roughly. analogous to tl the situatio 
who wants s to. build a house. One of the: essential requirements isa a 
-yardstick or other measuring device. t suppose that a cosmic 
had | destroyed all measuring devices in the world 


pose further ‘that there li lived i in ‘in they vicinity some sixty men who had- 


_ had years of experience as carpenters. If the builder were to: request _ 
| _ each of these sixty c arpenters in turn to indicate his estimate of a =. 
length of one foot, it is likely mat no of them would be 


| 
parole took the form ofa yes-no questionnaire. / list of questions 
Was composed, all answerable by “yes” or “no” and based upon the J 
factors which had been determined to 
g 4 
— 


LE PREDICTION 


would be found t to differ very | little from sence true value of a ny og J 


A somewhat similar Procedure was s adopted i in ‘the present case. . 

om 


vie 


this tee nature ire of which 1 explained fully. 


Board and their settings; so that the nature of their replies’ 
4 the questionnaire could, they knew, have bearing upon their 


Further, the « experimental subjects were given the assurance that __ a = 

their anonymity would be guarded. | None of the information ob- 

tained was to be - used for official purposes. Only i inmates v who were eo ca 
willing to to accept this assurance without | reservation were ‘solicited — 


a join i in n the undertaking. Itv was , further explained t to the : sixty- a 
_members. of the “T Trath Group,” that if they began the experiment 


at all, they must stand ready to answer all all the questions a: and nd answer 

them truthfully. The presence in the group | D of even one rr man who did 
— tell the truth, were told, would. vitiate the entire investiga- 


ge every inmate who was approached w with the - request that he 
serve as an experimental subject consented. Some frankly stated 


=> 
ji 


cS 


truthfully, and that tellin than fail to do so they perferred not 
become members. of the group. Others: declined less 


fort w w as. ma ade to over- any subjec 


) as finally many 


lusion ‘that conscious deceit 
clude the nature of the subjects, th the circumstances. under. which. 
the pledges s of anony ymity 


— subjects, the : actual Tesponses t made to certain ‘ ‘index questions, <a 


we 
inserted i in the « questionnaire a as an independent check of veracity, 7 
= internal consistency the questionnaires when filled | out and 


Pre 


po 
= 


‘STS IN PAR( 93 i 
ATTITUDE TESTS IN PAR | 
—— 
| 
re 
4 i 7 
il 
— 
ait 
| 
| — 


109, 000 of the Truth Group were considered to con- 


esuthfally and with fall kn 


that ‘bem of obtain will not be used to his 


random grou 


BS -* the questions would be used by m me in making my report to oa 


sz Board. Another 100,000 replies were collected in this manner a 


and the results compared with those of the Truth Group. In this 
it was possible eliminate those questions which were 


dikely to be lied to in the actual situation where the r men 

their answers would influence their chances f for parole. Further, 
those qu 


By the use f various it possible to 
‘select from the 1 1700 questions in the. questionnaire, those which were 


‘most significant and would tend to give the desired in 
abbreviated form. A total of 161 such. quest porate 


” which was tested further by admini 


Unfortunately, ‘no criterion of validity i is ‘availab e until such 


time as a reasonably large number of the subjects tested by this _ 
method have been re released on n parole and have been at liber rty for << 


od of three | years— the usual period | of parole i in Illinois. After 


= amount of - of tim e has p passed it will be possible to > determine the = 


degree of of a ‘accuracy wal prediction | possible byt use. of the questionnaire. 


he | ‘questionnaire already been administered to to some 600 


"mates of the Joliet Penitentiary appearing before the Parole Board 


hearing leaving the institution on parole, and it will from 


on be administered ‘routinely to all applicants for parole. Th 


questionnaire i is now being administered also : at the Southern 


Penitentiary at Menard and the Illinoi s Reformatory at Pontia 


In the ‘interim, _ however, there doe 
arison fo or questionnaire scores. This i 
on the Burgess scale. 


is the gra ding of the same m 
The correlati ion n betw : 


questionnaire scor ores 


— 
in a routine manner and without any — 
1700 questions were, accordingly, admini 
— ~ ee 
— fe 
— | 
— 
= 
— as 
 &§ 
tmz: foo 
— 


d Burgess scores proved to | +.§0 
"the o other group tested. ‘These results ‘show that while the two ¢ 
methods have much in common, the results differ’ sufficiently 
e it eminently worth | while to discover which of the two sys 
tem gives accurate. predictions. Data are being ng a 


it cases for the purp 
Iti matel 


accuratel 


they do. di 
them as efficacious | as” possible i in aariaie prediction. ‘The atti 


tudes of individual delinq. uents appear to be ‘the additional deter- 


“minants of outcome on parole. the determination of the par- 


parle. A questionnaire constructed in 
licit the information desired on the pertinent a onl a 


come on parole of the individuals tested 1 in thi 


ner will fu arnish the measure 0 of the validity of this is prc 


tw 


If b 


ments which ; are pecu uliar to the individual, which | make him 


[have for omission the list of 


‘certain general, extrinsic: factors, such and 


ine 


on Parole. But they a are open to two 


tions. First, is totally impossible to evaluate these factors 
y in advance. That | we cannot foretell economic conditions 
obvious; neither can we accurately ‘foretell: the « environment in 

which the parolee will find himself. Int most cases the job: which. the: 
paraolee takes on leaving the is secured only, after he 


ae has been info ed of his ro 


cw 


— 
rely static factors must leave out of considera tion much material 
al importance to accurate prognostication. No matter how 
Jeads to the i 
individual delinquents, we shall have a tool v emental outlook of = 
q s, we shall have a tool which will go directly 
— 
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ao... ) state in 1 advance w 


general, 
A. 


insic factors, while they exercise great influence 
n parole outcome, affect all parolees, the ; average, alik alike An 


‘economic nee: increases the general violation rate, but, on the | 
affected the relative of success of the 


attempt to stu idy the 

toa score those inherent traits which are characteristic of just that 


nquen 


individual i in any) ‘environment Ww vhatsoeve 
Director of the 


Association for Criminal 1 Justice, my co-opera- 


f the questionnaire two men convicted 
— 


tion: in analyzing: by use 
a: robbery. These men had been | thoroughly examined by the psy- 
va chiatric: clinic and were sigh ory known to Miss Esch. The analy: is 


of the 


4 


ble as this for p 
4 
its of the S W 
| 
in general . But it seems 3 pa 
| ide testing in ly beg 
lication to p tudes o ior that it is ally 
| its applice it is in the attitude ure behavior t ust eventually 


emoriam — 


> Michels, born on January 9, 1876, | in Cologne, Germany, 


on — 2, 19, in Rome. Thus came to a close a life whose c course had | run 


- activities, io makes his death so tragic and difficult to bear. When doth. ; 
vi overtook him he had already bequeathed | to posterity, because of his in- 


"i exhaustible e energy and fervor, a a vast number of books, ideas, and teach- Bie. 
: ings, b but his end came et a time in life marked by the fullest development 


Roberto Michels, it may be said, a sociologist virtue of his 
mperament. His intuitive character made him a ‘stranger to and ano 


* 
of homo @ @conomicus. He never had faith i in the e economic sciences, 


to rei 
. He believed it impossible to reduce the canines of human ioe 
to theories or systematization. He was neither an organismic nor a “ 
interpreter of human conduct. If Roberto Michels hada theory 


— 


‘eallective manifestations, is derived from a multiplicity of factors. To con- Pe: 
sider this behavior from ‘a predetermined point of view would result i in 
particularism and categorical synthesis. This attitude of Michels was 


based on scepticism, for scepticism had no place i in his exuberant spirit. 


In fact, he was moved by his intuition and, to a degree, by his « conscience, ; 

y gi y 

a to concede to spiritual and idealistic factors an i important place ir in his con- — 

structure. This made him refuse to construct a in which 

order to describe phe 

If, on the whole, believed it to social life to 


Roberto 
_ 
— 
: to believe | 
cita, where he refuses ints (kl 
ia e felicita, whe d. He points 
ll arked in his of a people are 
ially marke elfare of a people ar n absurdity 
omic and spiritual 'w ly an abstraction but also a 
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of his hese are and analyzed i in his scorn. 
writings. La sociologia del pa partito 9 politico nella democre razia moderna (E nglish, — 
eri hy The Law of Oligarchy in Politics; German, Soziologie des Prateiwesens), — 
and Studies « on Democracy and Authority, “(Studi sulla democrazia ‘au 


in ‘parties also in democratic. countries, a 


place even when the principles of democracy tend to 


scure the effective work of the hierarchical principle. Bae, EEN 


becomes a tenet, a divine that 


“In hierarchical parties le 


advantage of masses who wing this 


but a step from this continuous change | that so 


Wig 


ty hides 


_ of this basic phenomenon Roberto Michels developed an original hypoth- 


i ae esis which differs from Pareto’s circulation of the aristocracy and from 


a principle of hierarchical necessity t to the study of social mobility. Out 


a more recent theory of Gini. Pareto held that the ruling class in “ah Br | 
population is eliminated either by gradual replacement or by violence 
ase growing out of its attempt tc to retain the status quo in the face of social — 

needs. Michels does not see a replacement of the old by the new in this" 
process, but rather an amalgamation or fusion. A new class with new prin- 
ciples i is not formed by this process as Pareto believed. The old class 
c e.. mains at the helm but it incorporates within itself new members and id gives 
them positions of leadership made possible the extinction of some rul- 
7 ‘a ing families. This, according to Michels, is the manner in which the nobility | bee? 
iv = of old Europe, by accepting and assimilating 1 members from the political — 

class created by s science ; alth, has been able to maintain itself in 


Pareto believed that the mobility of the aristocracy or ruling class wa 


_ characterized by an ascending and descending current, in which the latter we 


current was not inferior numerically to the former. “Michels greatly at- 
tenuated the the current. . In this Michels seems to 


R. Michels, “ 


Communication to the XI International vy of Brussels 1935- Edited aa 
Committee for the of Population Rome, 1936. 


he did not le izations, ho legree o | fertile 
systems, d eneraliza an unmista = 
system expressed gen d an un thet w 
masses. ip of leaders, iz ders de ic countries. 
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‘ROBERTO MICHEI S—IN MEMORIAM 


belonging to Biologically in of of evolution. For 


chet this phenomenon has social and e economic implications—so much so so 


their former positions. 


, and goes ‘80 far as to express ss the belief that these biological and soe 

graphical factors are fundamental in dictating the form and evolution of — i 

2 populations. Michels sees mobility as fundamentally social. The mobility — 
_ of ruling classes is the product of innumerable interrelated factors i in which — 


: so. I can do no more than mention those phases of his life which attract | i ets 
hus the essentially I Italian quality of Roberto Michels fills us with 

of ho G ho, becau f fee |i 

a pride and gratitude. ‘He was one of those Germans who, because of fee a 


intuition, are naturally attracted 1 to Latinity. In this return to the 


E Michels was an Italian not only because of citizenship but because of feel a 
ing, thought 2 and action, His s scientific writings reveal a a profound 


Machiavelli, Botero, Ortes, “Pecchio , Filangeri, Genovesi, Mazzini, i, Pareto. 
others. He dedicated te to our "social and politica problems m 


will | remember 1927, on of the of Political 

ae Science of the University of Chicago, he gave a course if political sociology 

. He also lectured during the same year at the ie 
illiamstown. The memory of Roberto Michels, we 


urvive in ‘the United States and i in ‘the e rest o 


essfully compete with others and thus regain 
““There is a further difference between Michels and Gini in that their 
theories are developed from different premises. Gini, basing his theory on 
believing that the most desirable way to commemorate the 
| of Roberto Michels would be to elaborate his writings which are so in- | 
— 
— 
— 
7 
| 
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Official Reports Proceedings 


FIRST, ANNUAL ME E’ ‘ING | ‘OF 


e next meeting of the Society will be held at th Congre ss Hotel in 


Chicago, December 28, 29 and 30. The following tentative arrangement 

we of general and sectional programs is being planned to center upo 
a, “The Applications of Sociological Theory,” which has been chosen 
the Executive Committee as the theme of these meetings, 


‘Registration 
Business for rej 


Section on Rural Neleo Utah Agri 
_ Experiment Station, Chairman. 


‘Joint Session of the Section on Social Statistics and the Ameri- 


can Statistical Association. George : A. 
p.M. Section on the Family. M. C. Elme a 


Section on Criminology George Vv old, 


3:00- 5:00 P.M. Section on the ~ nt 


Section on ‘the Sociology of | Reli 


Session, Section on Social Work the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. Dear- 
dorff, Welfare Council of New York, Chairman. 


‘Section on Political Sociology, fewell L, Sims Oberlin College 


:00~ 6 Meeting of the Executive 
:00-10: General the Society. Dr. Arthur Chairman 
is the prin- 


— 
n Statistical Association. ocial Statistics and the An 


OFFICIAL REPORTS AN ‘PROCEED 


Division on Social Research 


_ Joint Luncheon Meeting of the Sectio 

American Farm Economic As sociation, 


mi Universit 


D: 


| 10:00- Division on Social Theory. Floyd House, University of 

- Section on Educational Sociolo 
Division of Sociology wad Psychi K. Folsom, 
Section on Criminology. 


please the concerning time and place 


Committee on ocal” Arrangements. Thomas D 
University, Chairman, A. G. Barry, Martin H. Bickham, Boisen, 


= M. Davis, Maurice > out, Ferris F. | Marry H. ia 


— 
al Sociology and 
leva R. Deardorff, = | 
can Statistical Association and t 
BED 
#%| 
| 
| 
| 


Frank Loomis, 
Committee on Exhibits. H. Krout, Chicago City Junior Colleg 
Chairman; James H. S. Bossard, University of Pennsylvania; E. George 
Pay ne, New York University; and T. D. Eliot, Northwestern University. 
Committee ¢ on Regional Societies. E. T. ‘Krueger, Vanderbilt University 
Chairman; Brown, Chairman, | Program Committee Midwest States 
Jerome Davis, President, Eastern Sociological Society, Yale University 


Wilson nt, _ Southern: Society, U niversity of Vir-— 


President, Pacific Sociological Society, Stanford University; H. B Wools. 

3 _ ton, University of Washington; Donald Young, Social Science 

Council; Kimball Young, University of Wisconsin. 


from Committee on Exhibits. One of the features of the 
annual m meeting to be held by the American Sociological Society in n Chicago 


ds an exhibit of materials representing recent and generally accepted socio- — 
= research. The aim is to demonstrate advances in sociological knowl- . 


edge and research and to supply those-in the teachin ‘field with visual 


al 
ce Since the cbmmittee is perating under a limited budget, 
_ able to reach all those engaged in productive research or having materials 
of this type in their possession. The members of the Society are therefore — 
to write at once, giving (a) the nature of their (b) the 


tographs, objects, 


Members of the Society, and those engaged in fields to soci- 


ology, who have s/ides or films suitable for presentation at a special session 
_ to be devoted to research and instructional 1 materials are also as asked to 


| write to the chairman of the committee on exhibits. Suggestions a are wel- 
= Communications should bese addressed to Maurice H. Krout, Chair. = 


= 
graph 
| s, maps, chart 


Ph.D.; married; e ‘experience in survey courses in social ‘studies, 
prison work, extension of i immigrants, and adult 


. University of Wisconsin 1 for Ph.D. Columbia — 


completed; _native American, ‘married; teaching experience it in ‘Turkey, 
Syria and United States; ; special work in student guidance; numerous refer 8 


a “ences. Holder of fellowship for research in Turkey, 19 36- Seeks teachin 
administrative position for 1937-38 and thereafte 


— M. A; author of several texts; ; experience in dealing with high school seniors. . 


n large city system; now seeks college position where contact with fresh- 
men would render training valuable. Especially desirous of work relatit 


o the social sciences. WwW ‘ishes es posi tion for this ye nani 


Ph.D. Michigan, three. years s foreign travel, study, ‘sii . Special i 
sts; introductory course , family, social anthr opology, educational | soci- 


Married, Now field representative National 
Ph. D. in sociology; previous training and research in Post-doctoral 


clinical psychology. Extensive travel. Executive secretary 


institute of family relations work. Four boc oks; college Professor. Desires” 


versity, 1935- includes public. school adult educa- 


— and research. Single and willing to work anywhere. Seeks teaching | 
position for this year, or part- time ' teaching with ppor' uni y for ivanced © 


_ in Sociology, all ws ; has had some business ex- 
hesis far advanced. Married; two sons; has | 
— 


SURRENT IT 


- 


American Council of. Learned ‘Societies: in Aid of Research. T he 
| American Council of Learned Societies is able to offer a limited number of 
= grants, ordinarily not exceeding $300, to individual scholars to assist >» — 
them in carrying on definite projects of research, already commenced, in © ; 
humanistic sciences: philosophy, philology, literature and 
art and musicology, archaeology, and cultural and intellectual histc 
Applicants m must possess the doctorate or its equivalent, must be citizens _ 
or permanent residents of the United States or Canada, a and must be i in 
personal need of the assistance for which they apply and unable to secure 
it from other sources. Grants are ‘not awarded for the fulfillment of re-— 
__ Applications must be made in duplicate ¢ on special forms which will a 
supplied on request, and must be filed before 15, 1937- For further 
information ,and for application forms, address the Secretary for Fellow S 4 
ships and Grants, American Council of Learned Societies, 9°7 Fifteenth 


a § the first of August such gatherings were held at the following institu-_ fe 
tions: Bethal College, Newton, Kans., Duke University, Durham, } N. C., 
A Earlham College, ‘Richmond , Ind., Grinnell College, , Grinnell, Towa, 
Institute of Pacific National Park,  Cal., Mills 

College, Portland, Ore. ‘Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, 

= versity of Maine, Orono, Me., University of f Virginia, Charlottesville, V a. 
Sea WwW ellesley College, Wellesley, Mass., Whittier College, W hittier, Cal. 
x a he Marxist Quarterly. Announcement is made of the imminent ap- 
pearance of The Marxist Quarterly. ~The announcement states: “This. will 


be a learned journal appearing quarterly, with particular reference to the 


 Farious ‘social science disciplines but not to the exclusion of the the natural 

——_ where the materials are relevant. The first issue will be e published _ 


during the autumn of 1936.” 


, te Journal i is addressed _ to professional students and ‘ “to the ideologi- _ 
“cally minded sections of the labor ‘movement. "Tt will publish articles 
setting forth theoretical expositions and amplifications of Marxist princi- 
Pat ¢ and application of such principles to the various social science fields. a 
ace It will have departments devoted to chronicles and communications, book 


reviews, and notes on the activities of the learned s societies 
iy 


5 
Bee 
— 
= 
| 
opinion and public interest in this country 1s the rapid growthin 
Baas 
ge 
ie 


oe of Parent Education wil 


By. Managing Editor, Lou 
M. Hacker, Francis AL ‘Henson, Will Harborg, Shducy Hook, Co li 


son pects o of 
for family life, marriage and . Among, the: topics to be considered 
are: teaching, medicine and social work in relation to family counselling — 


_and problems of marriage; parent education i in the adult education -pro-— 


grams of the Extension Service, the WPA, and similar activities. The — 


— role of such agencies as as the Parent-Teacher Association, ‘the chu ch, the 


fraternal organizations, etc., adult concern n for their ‘offspring’ S ‘interests — 
in “marriage and home- making; the preparation of readable and reliable 


‘gibject matter for various groups; the conduct of educational relationships — 


_ between: the school and parents and between parents and other educational _ 


activities; the relation of education | for family living to 0 contemporary trends 


a in n family life. From four to five sessions each on the « discussion group p an ie 


will be devoted to such topics as adult discussion group leadership, the Me 
mental hygiene problems of college courses on marriage and the family, 

and the training and supervision of lay leaders. Those interested should © 

communicate with the Director, National Council of Parent 
60 East Street, New Y ork Cit ; ct 


Social Science Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Cc Study 1936-37. 
The Social Science Research Council has announced the award of — | 


The will be offered again for the year | 
closing date for the receipt of applications on blanks to be secured from the 
Fellowship Secretary is March 15, 1937. Inquiries should be addressed to 


i ~ Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. . 


list of awards, institution of field of "specialization 
appointees is follows: W allace Davies, 


B. Farnsworth, Political Science, Harvard ‘University; Joseph H 
, Anthropology, y; 


$2.00 per let, Long Island City, N. Y. S Peg 
: ft 
| h Biennial Conference of the National i 
— 
— 
— 
— 
charges and provide one thousand dollars, tuiti pes 
the institution selected. The f ip between the student’s 
training throu of the social sciences — 
te their full time to graduate study in required to 7 
ae 
inwhichh 
— 
Green 


ate: ments of the American Association of Schools of Social Work. | 

Lent D. Upson, Director of the Detroit Bureau of Governmental 


Watson, Political Science, University of Illino 
Re-appointees: Rollin F. Bennett, Economics, Columbia University; 
_ Irbin L. Child, Psychology, Yale University; John D. Gaffey, Economics, 
Columbia University; Sara Gamm, Economics, University of Chicago; 
Lowell Harriss, Columbia University; Michae 


University 


= and Applied during the summer quarter. 
ia a University of Georgia. Mr. B. D. Tillett, who w was instructor in tie 
ae during the past school year, has been a appointed Associate Professor in the 
: ane Department of Rural Organization and Markets in the University of - 
University of Maryland. Dr. Carl S. -Josely n, formerly of the Depart- 
of Sociology of Harvard University, has been appointed Associate 
% Professor of Sociology at the University of Maryland. _ oo) 
Dr. John E, Jacobi, a graduate of New York University, and for the 
nie e three years Professor of Economics and ‘Sociology at | Uni 
College, has point ogy 
= University: of Minnesota. Dr. Clifford Kirkpatrick is on leave of i 
. : ‘for the year, having received a Guggenheim Fellowship for study of the — 
of - family and status of woman in Germany. . Professor Mabel A. Elliott of the $ 
‘University of Kansas is in residence teaching courses in Social Interaction, 
Social Psychology, the Family, and Educational Sociology during the year. : 
Joseph Schneider, of the University of California, has been 
Sppointed Instructor in Sociology and will teach courses in social theory 
ene _ during the year. Mrs. Alice Leahy Shea, who was on the staff of the Cath- 
ae: University of America last year, . has returned to the University of © 


Minnesota as Associate Professor of Sociology and Social W ork and is in < a 


_ charge of the training for children’s work in the graduate course in social _ 
work, Miss Helen U. formerly Director of the 


3 Supervisor of field training in group 


Wayne University. undergraduate curriculum in ‘social 
Wayne University thas been expanded to include graduate instruction 
leading to a Certificate in Social Work and Master of Social Work degree. . 


The graduate school curriculum is being 1g established to meet the 1 requir 


Research and Professor of Government at Wayne University, has been 
appointed head of the Department of Sociology ere the School oS 


Public Affairs and Social Work. 


a Mrs. Florence Booth has been appointed Assistant Professor. of Social 
Work and Supervisor of Student Training. Dr. Courtlandt tC. Va nV echten_ 
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Health Service, Detroit of Health, “Mr. Herman 

Jacobs, Executive Director of the Jewish Com munity Center, Detroit, | 

Miss Nina Ridenour, Chief Psychologist, the Children’ s Center of the 
Children’s Fun id ‘of Michigan, and Mr. ‘Victor C. Swearingen of Clark, 
Klein, F ‘erris, and Cook bee the ex isting as 


4 Lecturers i in 1 Social W ork 


thropy_ at the Yale Divinity School, was elected president oF the 
American Federation of Teachers at the Philadelphia. meeting, in August. 


n 10, 11, and 12, 1936, sponsored by national 


tions in co- o-operation with the Federal Office of Education and the Com- 

_ munications Commission; it will serve as a clearing house for information — 
on the latest technical and professional developments in the eeenieel 


se > of radio. All a 0a interested i in ) Facto as a social force a are in- 


tained the degrees of A. B. from Stanford University in IgIo, and of A.M. a 
ers | 1923. - She w was a life member of the 


from the Universit) 


est has. hens ould be 


much obliged to. you if you could kindly find me some one -among your) > 


numerous members who would be willing to send | me regularly your Review 


pac after he has been throu gh the same. The fact that these would be so use- ra 


nerously e excuse me ne for thus bothering y you with n 


= = 


> 

National Conference on Educational Broadcasting.' Educational broad- 

iy 


Harvard University 


Fur: La démocratie et la crise de I’ Etat [Democracy and crisis of 7- 
 C. Guy- Grand: Démocratie, liberté et souveraineté Democracy, liberty, and ‘sove 4 
- eignty], 50-57. —J. Bréthe de la Gressaye: La Représentation professionelle et corporative 
.% ie [Professional and corporative representations], 58-98. —M. Prélot: Les principes du 
mete gouvernement fasciste [Principles of Fascist government], 99-115.—Max. Leroy: La 
3 crise du concept d’ avenir et l’art de gouverner [The crisis in the concept of the future, et 


socialisme: Carl Schmitt. Exposé et critique de ses idées [The political doctrine of ; 
National Socialism: Carl Schmitt. Exposition and criticism of his ideas], 169-196.— —P. 
Léon: Rousseau et les fondements de l’Etat moderne [Rousseau and the foundation of the — ; =, 
modern atate), 197-238. —O. Kirchheimer: Remarques sur la théorie de la souverainett fe 


1e de "Sociologie 4, -March- April, 1936), Edited by Emile Lasbax. 
G.-L. Duprat: Esquisse d’un traité de sociologie (fin) [Sketch of a treatise on sociolo 
(end)], 137-208.— —Henryck Karnecki: Le Retour des formes de la vie sociale [The recur- 
3g rence of the forms of social life], 209-213. —André Joussain: L’Histoire comparée des 
i (elation sociales [The comparative history of social evolutions], 215-225.—(44, May- 
June, 1936).—Institut international de sociologie, XIII® congrés international (Paris 
BA: 1937), Program des séances [International Institute of Sociology, Program of confer. 
Bs ences}.—E. Dekany (Budapest): Une forme élémentaire de la vie sociale: le public fc 
nentary form of the social life: the public], 263-277.— André Joussain: Les Réactions" 
asses: leur esprit simpliste [The reactions of masses: their simplicist spirit], 279-285. ey, 
evue Philosophique (61, 5-6, May-June, 1936).—M. Halbwachs: La Methodologie de Fr. Beh te 
ee Simiand: Un empirisme rationaliste [The methodology of Fr. Simiand: A — : 


Science of lawl, "320-337. Rey: mathématique, et participation dlafindu 

V° Siécle hellénique [Logic, mathematics, and participation at the end of the fifth century _ ; 
; of Hellenism]. —L. Gernet: P. M. Schuhl. Essai sur la formation de la pensée — 
= 2 [A critical review of P. M. Schuh!’ s Essay on = formation of Greek thought}, 338-37! i 


Hawwa 
Cologne, , Germany 
Archiv fiir issemschaft (Volkskunde) und Bevilkerungspolitik (6, 3, May 1936).— 
Friedrich Keiter: Das “ Einzugsgebiet” der Wiener Oberschiche von 1928 “occupied 
rea” of the Viennese upper class of 1928], 153-157. 


| 


3 an —Torsten W. Gardhung: 
Die neueste Ratwickign” in der amerikanischen Soziologie [Latest developments in 
American sociology], 620-642.— —Hans Freye i 
der deutschen Soziologie [Tonnies and his position in Germ 


Wallace u. H. V. Fay: Die jiingste Handelspolitik der Vercinigten  Rece 


of probability theory and statistics , with ‘special reference to the 

icher fiir Nationalikonomie und Statistik nd I 
Eraldo Fossati: Untersuchungen iiber den | in 1 der Korporativ 


_ Wirtschaft [Research into the process of production i in the corporative economy], 641- 


-37. Pfister: Englische und deutsche Arbeitsmarktstatistik nglish and 
German labor statistics], 38-46. —Albin Oberschall: Die soziale Struktur der Deutschen — 
of t the German element i ‘in 


Paul Menzer: Die der Ganzheit category of the 1-18. 
v. Beckerath: Die -Vereinigten Staaten und de- “New Deal,” [The United States and et |e 
the New Deal], 19-45.—Ernst Giinther: Die ‘gerechte” Arbeitszeit als Ergebnis des 
Zusammenwirkens von Arbeitsdruck, Bedarfsdruck, und Ergiebigkeit der Arbeit [“‘Just 


hes s Leben (6, 2, “April Juni 1936). —E. Badcglio: und 
“estate order’ A 63-80. —Georg Eschenburg: Die —— 


‘Schellings, I. Teil, 2. Halfte, [Schelling’s doctrine of potencies], 81-115. 


zur Konjunktusforschung (11, 1, Teil A, N.F., 1936). 
__ Das staatswirtschaftliche Prinzip [The principle of state economics}, ee 
Volk im Werden (4, 6 and 7, Juni and Juli 1936).—Hans J. Beyer: Tradition und Revolution 
_ in der deutschen Erziehung [Tradition and revolution in German education], 280-289.— 
Volk und Wissenschaft (— —Sonderheft zum 550}. Universitatsjub. Heidelberg) [Folk and — 
fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft (96, “Mai 1990). —Ernst Rudolf Suber: Die 
Rechtsstellung des Volksgenossen. Erlautert am Beispiel der 
_ legal position of “folk member”: exemplified by property statutes], 438- 
Thieme: Staat, Forschung und Erfinder [State, research and inventor], 511- 524. - 
helm Andreae: Gegenstand und Verfahren der [Object and method of 
Zeitschrift fiir offentliche (3, 6, Juli 1936).- —E. Stoeckle: Di Die e deutschen Gemeinden 


Deutsche Zeitschrift fiir Wi irtschaftokunde (1, 1936). —Erwin Wiskemann: Die W 


Ve 


Dr. Meuter calls attention | to ites fact that many brief Siebel of titles in sé 

- German periodical literature are bound to be inaccurate because they do not do justice to 

- the peculiar coloring imparted the original by the prevailing National Socialist ideology. Those 

_ who wish to get at the real “inwardness” of much of current German research must first steep _ 

‘themselves i in the appropriate Weltanschauung. A good example i is the term Wehrwirtschaft. ¥ 


No really adequate English translation for this can be found: “militarist economy,” “defen- 
sive economy,’ ba ‘preparedness economy * etc. -all fail to give a an adequate idea of the « content 


. 

Grundfragen der angewandten Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung und der theoretischen 
— 
aemand, and tie yield of labor), 65-107 a 
a 
3 
| 
| 
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ex 
cunde in der neuen Wirtschaftswissenschaft [Descriptive economics in recent economic 


Southern Regions of the U 
iversity of North Carolina A 
and index. $4.00. ge 
re ative independence and distinct iveness which ¢ characterized the 
economy and culture of the South, as well as other sections of our land for — 
_ acentury or more, are fast passing, and i in the new order of economic and 3 
_ political development are giving way toa | complementary interrelationship — 
among regions that i is fast 1 integrating our national life i into a completeness 
ind unity never before achieved. While the several sections of our country 


retain in some measure their distinctive and individualistic characters and— “a 


aspects, the differences between are constantly their sigi 
and’ their bonds are gr growing constantly ‘stronger. 
te ent, to evaluate and interpret the characteristics and 
evelopment of the South from the national integral point | of view r rather ie: 7 
than from the detached sectional point of view. The life and activities of | aa 
the region are considered as a factor in the life and activities of the nation, — 
not apart from them. Sectionalism i is minimized, relegated to the minor 


to which been reduced effects of il 


sense, is emphasized, the it deserves. The in 
point: of view is not with political and ec economic significance, 


of view chat makes possible 


__ The book is divided into three diate! | parts : Part I presents the com-— 
posite picture of the South as a region, in twenty brief divisions that discuss ee <I 


all the attributes of the region < and ‘its people, its several subregions, its — 
and some of i 7 
ae States, and some of its relationships | with neighboring sections; Part L 


_ which comprises ten chapters aggregating almost four hundred pages, is” 
devoted to a detailed analysis of the regional development t of the soil and 
other ‘resources, the industries, and the culture of the folk of the South; 

“and Part II about fifty pages in n extent, includes the t bibliography and 


of source materials, acknowledgements and plan of study, the lists and in- 


_ dex of maps, charts, and tables, and the general index, thos ecessary and — oe 


ital impedimenta that a _monographic book such as this mu 


lc 
— 
| 
| 
| 


sponsible in considerable measure; but the best technique applicable to 


o exaggeration in effect is 
which neglects comparativ 


in appraising $0 rces accruing to the 


‘South. “ “Superabundance of nature’s endowment,” in the words of the 
author, ¢ constitutes one of the two major pictures of the natural resources, 


as contrasted with Shred other, “uses and misuses bps have been and are 


| 


4 ota Southerner these terms ‘Savor cone 
Iti is true, as the author : so emphatically claims, that abundance of v water 


“Teaches the soils of their fertility, their ‘plant foods, without which the soils 
- of the South, other r can not as 


pare “wealth” of fertile of the Plains with the “poverty” 


the leached soils of Regions of rainfall like 


efective utilization of its resources ‘than to lack. Probably | both are ere 


leached soil cannot overcome e the. handicap that relative i 


“poses, even with superabundant rainfall. 
. Yet the South is blessed, after all, with great measure and var iety of re- 


- sources, and will inevitably achieve a higher standard of living and eco- 
nomic adequacy than it has thus far attained when ‘such disadvantages — 
as accrue to the region are ‘compensated by better planning and production. ~ 


= 


~All parts of the book are extremely -valuable,—in | fact, indispensable—to 
the student and the planner; but it is Part II that is particularly pertinent ae 


_ and serviceable i in t this period of transitions, readjustments, and planning, © Fae 


Tei is a a notable book for our time. 
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ent on ‘Rural Hygiene 
tions of the American | "Beirut, 


‘This study is an important contribution | 


. The  ecientific reader will find Part | I,d 


Steppes with “wealthy” than the 
with their deficiency an dibly fertile souls 
rosperity of our folk of the al information, fo 
= anity. Its physi research, nati en, and 
cellent. It shou physical make rch, national loyalty, 
. It should find a lace in ey -up—type, paper yalty, and 
ology 
Be 


asure rural hygiene, | 
oe an interesting and stimulating treatment. Students of local culture and o 
medical ‘social work will find Past. il, on hygienic s status, and P 


In this “Hygiene means all the knowledge,. practices and en- 


| are under the control of the family a 


4 ge groups undergoing it (p. 209). The first problem was to select an experi- 

mental group, the village of Jib Ramli_ composed of 40 families that re- 
ceived instruction in hygiene from an itinerant clinic of the Near East %f 
_ Foundation from 1931 to 1933 (p . 224). Next, the hygiene: of this — oe 


was! necessary to ‘measure in in the: divection desired by the 


was compared with the hygiene of a control group of 40 families in ‘three 

Arab villages without hygiene instruction. Finally, it was necessary to con-— re 

struct scale of hygiene t that would be a reliable and valid instrument to Re | 

measure change in hygienic status during the period (Part I). The experi- . . 
mental ‘group was equated with t the control group on nine significant 

attributes as constants: : geographic, demographic, historical, economic, re 

ligious, domestic, educational, recreational, and sanitary conditions. There- 

fore any measured hygienic change would probably be due t to the one mai 

factor allowed to vary, namely, hygienic instruction. Clearly the i instru- 

ment devised to measure change was of importance. 


This list a shorter Form B, of 77 gree questions, was derived “i fa. 
Sources of error were examined and shown not to exist as between samples, 
different informants in one family, different interviewers, and different 
_ scorers. Reliability coefficients of +. -g1 on informants and +.94 on inter-— 
= 
__ viewers were found. be alidity coefficients were found of +.76 with in- — 
dices of mortality, with mobility, +. 65 with longevity, and +. 
with income. Thus standardized, the scale was used to measure the hygiene oe 


of each > fale 1931 and again in 1933- Differences between the first and | 


group was not significant. Dodd attributes this to 


isolation and hence diffusion of the new hygienic culture patterns | from 


the experimental group to the control group. B 


As a demonstration of scientific procedure i in n experimentation by control 


search. 


BE gears is that it provides a definition of social concepts which may : 
d by other competent | students who follow the same series of 


| 
| | 
— Bs 
BS 
gale. A preliminary list of 270 questions was scored on a 1000-point scale | 
sociological literature. _It_is a brilliant demonstration of experimental 
Dodd’s measurements to the formulation of a theory af social forces 
Part IV) defined in terms of the operations performed. The merit of _ 


defined not by 


words, but by steps in systematic procedure, « “f . subject to reproduction, 
checking, and verification. The study also’ illustrates the misunderstood 
= that refined statistical methods have valid use in constructing tools o 


Diary by Li Les srer by ernhard J. 


The curiosity about the formative factors in the life and scie .. 
of Lester. F.W Ward has i in part been satisfied | by the discovery « of this diary, — 
+ 
overing portions of the years 1860 to 1870. Originally \ written in French, 
partly as an exercise and perhaps for the purpose of secrecy, and trans- 


lated by Mrs. Elizabeth N. - Nichols, | it ‘sets forth, i in a marvellously frank — ee 


most to know. It covers three very distinct periods « of Ward’s life: (1) 7 T wo 


asa laborer, school and ‘student at and near Towanda, 


tistics and asa student ‘in 


was always, first and last, a Almost every page in the 
ally, records his student interests and work. His preoccupation ¢ at first was 
with the languages—Latin, Greek, French, German, Spanish, and man 
more as time went by. Then came mathematics, history, botany, and all 


the : sciences. . His : student years at Columbian and his work i in medicine, law, 


y laborer, : as a lover (one of the most ‘dadens a lovers 


a soldier, as a government employee, and as a householder. 

= of these relationships he was intensely human, tireless, enthusiastic, a an 
nearly always self-confident. He affords one of the best examples in our 

4 history of a poor boy who became great because of strong ambition, ‘cease 
less effort, and wise choices between immediate and long-time pleasures. 
Not that Ward avoided the lighter and pleasanter side of life. He was never 
averse to social but he knew had enough and he under-— 


in this early period, ‘findi 


if 
— 
| 
years 
Bae ears in Was 
ough W ation and aig 
y significant to note ciologist does n 
re germinating i which later appearec » 1S 
= 


an 


AMERICA! SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 


f, particularly in the nu numerous debates nd essays of his school days, in 


which, such questions as those of progress, patriotism, educa- 


os tion, , and native versus acquired ability were discussed. On the whole, how- 

ever, it is the period of foundation laying. He has not yet found his vocation _ 
in life. He is mastering the whole field of knowledge, but it ts clear that he az 
feeling g his way toward a sociological insight into the affairs of men. =¥ 
work, especially that with statistics, | brought t him closely ir into contact with 


Alexander Delmar, also a a government whey ee, and some other i 


-seventies. It is also the redial oF his life with “Lizzie,” than 
7 whom there n never was better helpmeet and companion, if we can believe - 
his own record —and v why ‘not believe it? Through a all these years his pre-- 
“occupation with money—money—is constant and overwhelming. It is not 
a miserly interest, but a pe erpetual struggle for the means wherewith to live, x 
learn, and grow. Economic i interpretationists : should not ‘slight this. diary. 
ae Dr. Stern has rendered a valuable se service in bringing this document to 
_ light. It is, however, regrettable t that he did not document more generously = 


his own observations on the diary and his connecting remarks, 


“here, and to contra: 


By’ Wituam SEABROOK. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 


the Unknown. By ALexis CARREL. New York, F larper 


Why Keep Them Alive? By PauL DeKaurr in with 
Rhea DeKruif. } New Yorks Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1936. Pp 


The Vext The U Unfinished Business of 


and Wilkins, Baltimore, Maryla and, 1936. Pp. xiv+434. $3.00. 
"These books a are reviewed ‘together thew all deal. 


struggle to make adequate adjustments to. his wilderness world. All are 


skillfully by men well known in their respective fields; all are 
Bony examples of the printing art and all fer! the first are well in- 


Furnas. New York: Reynal and Hitchcock, for Williams 
yt 
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science orientation, which soon after became sociology. but even Ward does 
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the or too ‘at least for. the comfort of 

—* because he has listed the books i in order of importance to scienti fic 

hae students of human behavior—best last. T he standard, simply the reaction 

of the reviewer’s mind to the factual content of the books and the i 

-viewer’s judgement of the soundness of each author’ s interpretation of his 

data. Of course this is largely subjective, but book-reviewing is like that. 7 

Seabrook a state hospital was alcoholic. 


petery cultural doubt. His alcoholism was” 
diagnosed as an escape- ‘mechanism from an ego- compulsion to achieve 
Titerary’ fame combined with the gnawing | fear that he was ‘not good 
enough. ” His: world v wandering, rationalized into the quest for literary 
fodder, was a manifestation of the same thing. W hen he finally gained some 
diterary” notice and enough financial security so he could settle down to 
serious writing, with no further excuse to run 1 away, he fo found that all he 


could do was drink himself to death. This n may be a correct diagnosis, but 


a The picture of the hospital is s good but one cannot escape the feeling that — 
there i is a good deal of literary distortion in the descriptions of both staff . 
and | patients. If the author is really cured of his personality deficiencies, 
he will now be able to write something “good enough.” However, 
do not think is it; it iss too much | he ke 


‘sical and biological scientists, attempts to write man, 
_ human, without knowing anything about the social sciences. The thin 
veneer of his biological science scales off into pathetic shreds and patches, 


the naked and fears and v thinking of the man on the 


=e 


minded mysticism, a kind of research-foundation Fascism and superior-_ 
Manian which sneers at democracy, once again sells mankind down the | 


river of and Gives aid and "the all who are sure t there 
scause radio is a 


“ment of facts about ‘man which Rane been revealed by scientific oct 
1. Here are ‘some samples of these facts”: 


- 


this, of course, but it 1s permissible to recall that the author 1s a literary 
— 
| — 
j 
: 
|_ 
if space allowed it. This does not exhaust the list by any means. 


n is and the industrial civilization which 

Z be overthrown; the physical universe is simple but man is complex; — 

rie natural selection no longer plays i its part; if Lavoisier or some other ‘ “real | 

: scientist” had studied consciousness | we probably would , not be where we 

_are today; it is nonsense to try to measure social phenomena; men 1 of genius — 
are not tall (Carrel is short); levitation, | divine healing, hereof 
telepathy, ‘Spiritism, and miracles are facts; white men are the hardiest of 
all races, have s superior brains, and a natural i immunity to fatigue a and f ears 
‘in general, athletes are not very intelligent; the religious" sense must 
ascetic; mystics and poets may reach the ultimate truth; humid, warm 4 
“a ‘climates are fatal to white men; human beings are abstractions, only “a 
oy dividuals are real; diseases are not entities but love and hate are realities; 7 
only those trained in clinical ‘medicine ‘are competent to s study “meta- 
psychics;” everywhere the weak are preferred to the strong; social lclasses 
are biologically determined, proletarians and “peasants are hereditarity 

_ weak; eugenics will enable us to preserve the strong and produce geniuses, e: 
now much needed; we cannot judge men, but we should use euthanasia on hn’ " 
certain classes; medicine should absorb all the other sciences. oo a 

this pitiable hodge- podge runs on and on. Carrel says friends 


to write the book; then we must conclude that they 


thing to see a great surgeon and good biologist s so egotistically 
. q reveal the nakedness of his soul. When he writes about his specialty, as in 
: the fine ch pter on “Adaptive Functions,” one must bow in admiration, 
but when he deals with other matters one also must 
He says other sc scientists will probably think his ideas about “‘meta- 
psy chics”” are ‘puerile or insane.” He is probably right, and most social 
"Scientists will think the same thing about much of his social philosophy. 
Certainly ‘ ‘there are more things i in heaven and earth...”, but equally © 
_ certain, there is no present scientific evidence for levitation, ‘telepathy, and ~ 
_ spiritism; and still more certainly, there are better methods of exploring — 


Iculable 


fo r many years to the achievement of a scientific attitude toward social” 


ts other two books are sound and valuable contributions and therefore 
ie can be mentioned briefly. DeKruif writes with his usual vigor, knowledge © 


and respect wed fact but he has suddenly experienced something akin to 


in our first course in public health—that millions fe sick and die > merely © 
because + we prefer to spend millions for battleships, chewing gum, and cos- 
; 7 metics rather than for public health; that even with the present wasteful, 
inefficient, exploitive o organization of medicine, people could and probably — 


| | 
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So DeKruif to “show why they die—not we do not 
ry know enough, but because we will not, or cannot, spend enough—and this g 
a “enough” is really very little in most cases. The high officials of the AMA 
. = who denounce the Cost of Medical Care Majority Report, a few "Scores of 
= thousands of profit-seeking doctors, all millionaires and politicians should | 
_ be compelled to read this book once a week for ten years. But the book is _ a a” 


not merely a tirade, i it is full of c concrete. cases sof how i it can be and to 


Nae 


babies that happen to come in fours a and fives 


Furnas’ book is one of the best “ 


‘The Ca Carrel, he doesn’t think mysticism us. He eugenics, 


gives a scientific discussion of life, disease, food, death, i insects, synthetics: 


machines, light, transportation, farming, communication, 

Sf tion, and Social Consequences. In this latter section, he shows that an able - = 
chemist can also be a socially intelligent being; he doesn’t want es 7 
to absorb all the other sciences; he states that no man should receive a col-_ 
dege degree without some academic contact with sociology and economics. 

The chapters on ““The Life of Assurance ” and‘ ‘Leisure Without Lethargy” 

“are worthy of any first-rate sociologist. When chemical engineers begin to 


write Mr. Furnas I suppose we should take heart i in of the 


& Rinehart, 338. 


work Teviewed has ¢ one unquestionable value: 


phenomena, and tries to meet them the 

‘ a is indeed a treatise 0 on 1 methodological principles of sociology and not | 
‘mere superficial discussion of so-called “techniques of social investiga- 
In handling the i important methodological problems Znaniecki dis- 


plays a deal concentrated thought, ble 


t vague what ‘appears t to me ‘the most fundamental conception of 
his theory; second, starting on a right road, he doesnot goalongthatroad 
fie os far and as consistently as he should go. The most important principle 
Znaniecki’ s methodology is that of the “closed system.’ ” So far as Ic 


_ grasp its meaning, it,is a sound principle unavoidable in a study of = 


A 


= - 


4 
gg 
5 us when we find out what we donot g 
Be | 
Zwanreckt. New York: Farrar 
what he means by it. In his work he s thing 
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eginning with the vastest cultures, and ending with the smallest cultural. . 
rait, like a letter of an alphabet o or a note in 1a musical score e (see for i instance — 
pp. 14 tor &.). Thus practically everything becomes a‘ ‘closed 
concept, it any definite meaning, a and all the superstructure of Znani- 
ecki’ s construction built upon it becomes shaky. If he had defined it better 
_and limited i its meaning, t the concept of a‘ “sy stem’ ’ would shave served n much 
4 better and would have made the construction of the author more valid a 
_ than is the case. (In passing, I must note that Zn: Znaniecki wrongly ascribes 
to me the denial of the scientific necessity ‘of the pi principle of “circumscrib- 
and “‘closed system.” On the contrary, as is shown in my forthcom-_ 
= ing work, the principle of integration—somewhat similar t to Znaniecki’ = 
“closed system” —is one of the leading principles of social study and has 
- As to the second shortcoming, it resides in the fact ‘that the author does 
not go as far as is necessary along the road of building sociology as : - 
ps 7 discipline with its own frame of reference quite independent of and funda- a 
mentally different from the principles of the natural sciences. . He rightly 


ct 


4 


+6 


he tries to carry | on a delineation of sociology as such an independent dis- 
_ cipline, he |falls short of the goal. What he factually builds is a sociology , 
a patterned along the line of the natural sciences. These remain for him the — 


supreme pattern for imitation, the supreme judge and authority. All his _ 
factual distussion i is permeated | by this a attitude .Asa result, his analy sis is 7 


mai 
- arked by, hesitation and frequently by self-contradiction. For instance, he a | 


rightly of sociol 
of the natural sciences. But when he attempts to develop such principles, ay - 
asin the case of “‘non-spatial extension” (pp. 75 ff.) — —or “social space,” a as 


I style it—he falls back upon the spatial principles c of the natural sciences. - 


pleads for referential principles of sociology independent from those 


and (pp. 52 sociological “psych chologism” 
and “phenomenologism” in the Husserlian sense (pp. 40 ff., 104 ff.); the 
_ problem of continuity and identity of social and cultural systems (pp. 79 ¥ 
); and, finally, the problem of sociology asa science (pp.104 
Everywhere the author ; stops s halfway in the ‘ ‘purgatory’ between the _ 
~“paradise’ ” of sociology as a“ ‘natural,”” “anductive”’ and ‘ “empirical” 
cipline, and the “inferno” of sociology as a logico-philosophical ‘ 
tive” discipline. The result is often unsatisfactory. This is particularly 
noticeable in Znaniecki’ s definition of sociology. The four fields which, 
according to the author, are the fields of sociology as an independent science oa 
_ hardly compose a logically united ‘system in which one field demands the 
a others. They are. cut rather n mechanically, i in a somewhat incidental v way. - 
Ne y t the new work of the author is published (Socia/ Actions, N. Y = 


1936) i in which one of the four fields is supposedly studied sociologically 
in extenso, ‘this conclusion still more valid. Social Actions may be 


sociology” in the least. That this has occurred is 


= 
i 


to be for its from imitation of the natural 

_ sciences s and for its thoughtful discussion of fundamental sociological p prob- 
lems. But it is regrettable that he did not follow this road to the very end. 

In spite of the above shortcomings, the work is refreshing, and stands 

above many recent publications in the field of “the techniques of social 
wrongly identified with the methods of study. 


ge the College. By Henry 
Cann BY. New ¥ ork: Farrar and Rinehart, 193 6. Pp. 
This is the sequel to ‘ ‘The Age of Confiden ” and is intended as an easy aa - 
picture and interpretation of a phase of American institutional life. Based 
a the personal \ observations and experiences of the at author as an under- _— 
a graduate « at Y ale in the cighteen-t nineties, it is now enriched by the per- 
a spective he has gained through nearly forty years of interpretative study . 
. ons of American society. It may be called properly an essay in descriptive : 
i based on the general observational method, with some use nd 
the historical. Each of the ten interestingly written chapters takes up a 
section of the life of the college and its town at the s stage of their develop vee 
ment when Canby was an undergraduate. 
a ‘The t town and its people he paints impressionistically and vividly, and Dy 
, I think truly. To the town the college w: was an economic asset—its college— . 
F and a nuisance. ” rhe college w was just then outgrowing the town and assert- 
ys ing its independence. It already had a life of its own. It was in fact a big | 
<a fraternity; nay, it was two fraternities—one for the students and another 
4 for the. faculty, the latter ruled over by stiff dowagers who dispensed strict 
rules for social climbing as self-protective as the laws of the Old Men inated ne al 
Australian blackfellows. = 
_ Education, too, , was undergoing a a great change. From being devoid and es 
ae formal— -mental training stuff—it was being transformed, gradually, into an 
| a interpretation of modern life. Education was coming to be looked upon as as a 
ie always of mental training. The college itself was growing into a university 
thanks to the aid of the numerous shekels now beginning to flow in from 
loyal and prosperous alumni—and professional and graduate 
threatened to challenge the social ‘supremacy of the e college. The faculty 
_ were beginning to awaken from their isolated sleep of centuries and to c come — 
out i into the open day of a modern world very different from the protected 
- _one they had been brought t up in. Some of them, like “Billy” Sumner, mixed — 
* strong personal i interest it in the students witha sincere effort to ie 


a = to the real problems of their age. Teaching threatened to rise from a 
out of a a textbook, with a mere at f formal scholarship, 


‘means to adjustment instead of as a process of polishing and re ‘ 


tive 

i 4 
| | 
| 
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igs ‘these alumni were no schizophrenics; they were stout men of battle i in 


within the socialistic and democratic parties. 


to the level of an earnest interpretation of the world. phi- 

_ lology made way for emotion and realistic intellectual analysis. A curric- a 
ulum that had ‘been primarily ; an escape from reality, in league with a } 
college life equally an escape from the hard knocks of a dynamic world, 
was beginning slowly to develop toward a  challenge—in- fact, toward 
- double challenge: to the student to buckle on his armor, and to an old © 
social order outside that must now undergo the onslaught of of i asa 
thousands of yo young men turned loose with ideals for battle-axes and www d 

of their impeding long tradition which formerly had en 
he alumni ina sense owned at least during 
- ant time, when they returned to it hilariously and yet trustingly, as the 
7 fabled schizophrenic seeks to return to the mother’s womb. But most o 


- 


_ turgid world of getting and having. ‘Yet they loved at such times to droy 

. their struggles and come back to the sheltering arms of Alma Mater. 
Such : an occasion was the wily president’s opportunity, and then and there 

he reaped a golden harvest for the sake of the new university which he — 
scribed to them in | terms of golden eulogy. 

Although this was indeed an age of transition in the American college, 
the author would not have us suppose that it was formless and void. The 
college of his da —this srotected state within a state, where newer and 
ge of his day 

better ideals were born— —-made, he assures us, stout hearts 


a that i it is no better! For | my part, ‘I like his | picture re somewhat better than — 
s interpretation, , but both are brilliant and readable and good. jetta e 


Klassen Kriege. By 


rschenden 
Berlin: : W. Kohlha ammer 


of this prolific writer. (An In Memoriam for Michels, 
. rot. Dino Camavitto, appears elsewhere in this issue.) Michels had a 
‘4 pecial ability to pick up burning problems i in modern economics and — a 
cal science. This holds true of his studies on the psychology of the anti- 
capitalistic mass movements, on the history of Socialism and Fascism i in 
Italy, on patriotism, « on eugenics, and last but not least, of his work on 


political parties in which he developed the thesis of oligarchic tendencies 


a His latest work centers upon the most urgent problems of social mobility — 
in our changing society. His book i ‘is based upon t the doctrine of the perma- as 
nent ¢ existence =e a — class i in every social and political structure. eit 


tit 
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gi 
sk examination. of the economic, intellectual, and 
elites and their interrelations, with s special emphasis on changes and up-_ 
; 3 heavals in the ‘recent war and post-war periods. The enumeration of _ 
he = ~ discussed topics alone is proof of the compass of his investigation. I le deals — 7 
with the theory of class structure and the circulation of elites, with the 
= strange | fluctuation of the economic ‘upper stratum and the c changes i in the aa 
ae social origin of lea ading personalities , university professors ; and students, ‘S 
m with the influence of women’s emancipation and the claim to power | of a 
_ modern youth, with the Bolshevistic attempt to build up a classless eal 
and with general tendencies in post-war times. His statements are sub- a 
stantiated ample quotations, especially from German, F ‘rench, and 


hat this book is nevertheless disappointing can be only 
the fact Michel’ radical cl change 1 in his political convictions, from 


< _ social stratification. The real defect of his work, however, seems to arise 
/ + chiefly from the failure to analyse strictly his ‘abundant materials and to” 
if each a conclusive synthesis—a fate which Robert Michels shares with” 
many disciples of his great master Max Weber, who himself combined com- “4 
‘prehensive knowledge wi with an astonishing faculty of sy stematization. 
= hes Ita may have been too ambitious to deal with a topic of such wide scope 
ina small volume. Even central problems, ‘such as the influence of the war 
. on the post- -war society, and the rise of Fascism, are touched on but ‘slightly. 
an introductory study i in n this field, however, r, Michels’ work 


him into using eae circuits in his analysis af the complex problems of | 


World } Immigration. By] Mavaice R R. he Mac- 
n Co., 1936. F Pp. x+ 588. $3. 
Migration. By Donan R. Tarr. New Y ork: Ronald Press, 
Some : five | or six years ago, an eminent sociologist predicted that oe 
writing of a textbook dealing with immigration problems would be 
a hazardous undertaking for any author, since the subject was becoming 


i creasin one oO! 1S orica rather an of current interes a graduate i 
n gly f hist ] rather th f ent int st. Ata graduate 


(other than the one represented by this teacher) the requirement 
ee. students take a course in immigration problems was being waived since _ 
a there was only passing interest in the problem . These statements were 
made in face of the fact that this country is still largely alien in its recent F: 
ancestry and still offers the best laboratory 1 in the world for the study of 


ethnic contacts and assimilation. ~The recrudescence 2 of | race ce prejudice and 


| 
| 
— 
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‘AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REV IEW 
iaeiaeeiaciiiananie least as a movement having ng its repercussion 
re and awakening widespread in interest in peoples and folk groups. tees) 


Within the last three years there have appeared n no less s than s six splendid 


he treatment 
race and ethaic falls into this. category. two books 
serve well to guide students in this field, as well as teachers who come un- | 
prepared, as so many of them do, into the field of college teaching i in gen- 7 
ot and in the area of ethnic relations in particular. For those who have i 
been teaching in this field without adequate texts, , these books will make > 
unnecessary the ‘cumbersome accumulation of files, notes, references t 
_ the extensive original sources upon which these authors, and all courses in| 
Both: authors borrow gratefully from Fairchild’s Immigration, for n many 
: ‘years the outstanding text on the subject, and refer to the ‘more recent — 
texts by Guy Brown and Donald Y: oung. In his carefully annotated bibliog- | 
4 raphy Professor Davie counts these among the best. Both authors treat — 
“ the problem as one of world immigration or human migration in general. 7 
(This particular approach was | suggested, I believe, some ten or fifteen 
_ years ago by a national research committee which laid the plan for a series 7 
of studies in human. migration.) But both books deal primarily with immi-_ 
gration to the United States and with the problems arising from that vast © 
_ ‘migration. The book by | Davie is encycl clopedic i in its factual detail; it con-_ 
tains valuable tables, charts, m maps, some reproduced i in their original form, — , ; 
_ others brought up to date and edited. Professor Davie begins his volume by | 


analyzing the facts of i immigration during the Colonial period, follows the : 


familiar sequence of events, discusses adequately the history of i immigra- 


and of i immigration policy, the problems of i immigrant adjustment, 
_ Americanization, naturalization and assimilation. He includes a chapter 


on migration to the British tish Dominions, and another on migration to Latin- 
Be Professor Taft begins by discussing immigration in the light of popula- 
tion: problems; he « discusses the distribution of mankind, the uneven dis- 
tribution ¢ of economic and of cultural opportunity, the relation of these to — 
migration, the significance of social contacts and other sociological prob- Bs 
>. lems which arise out of migration, and the redistribution of population. 7 
— The text by Professor Taft is more nearly a discursive treatment of the — 
ot - subject. The facts which are obviously at the author’ s disposal are inci- _ 
dental to a series of questions intended to stimulate the student to inquire — 


into the problem. We are grateful for the fact that the stereotyped cate-_ 


4 


— gories of old andr new immigration appear only casually, and then not until — 
ol the book is well on its way. . The book justifies its sub-title, “A Study of 
__ International Movements,” by the inclusion of chapters dealing with Chi- 


‘hese migration in general, with Polish n migration to France; it includes a 


| 
new standardization of teaching in this field. Even standardization and 
| 
iit 
ti 

| 

Rae 
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2 The table of contents indicates an exceedingly well thought-ou | 
most interesting approach. The material is there, the author shows famili- - 7 
arity with the numerous agencies which deal with the realistic problems 7 
| 3 adjustment. ‘His | best effort is impeded by a conscientious attempt to keep | 
volumes throw light on the development of sociological thought 
past decade. Much water has passed under the bridge : since 
sociologists began to think through and to offer courses in race rela- 
tions. The vocabulary and the conclusions are distinctly those of the ’th 
ties. both books could readily be for s a few socio- 


one; it isa ‘comp 
- fully annotated bibliographies italiie' for the more mature student as wilt 


2 correct, inclusive, replete with information, references, and 


are interested in ethnic relations for new sade new w approaches— 


eee for the —_ of sociological processes: which are of vital moment to our 
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Alien Americans. By B. Scurieke. New Y York: V iking Press, I 


Dr  Schrieke, wi shile in Javai in n 19335 was yas invited by the of T ‘rustees 
of the Julius Rosenwald Fund to come to this country to make a study “of a 
Negro life and education.” This choice, he tells us, was deliberate: “AL. ‘. 
though the problems the Board wished me to study were > entirely foreign a ; 
‘to me, since I had never visited the United States nor had I ever met an 
American Negro, the Board regarded these handicaps as an 1 advantage, as 4 ; 
_a guarantee of unbiased opinion a 
Gan One regrets that Dr. Schrieke has not utilized the opportunities offered 
to him. He has turned them to a disadvantage by becoming definitely — 
_ prejudiced, a state of mind which he acquired by reading widely but not 
8 well. In. many cases | he missed the best and moet representative works, = 
one is to judge from the of opinions he « > expresses and from the inadequate 
_ bibliography of six pages. . He accepts, for instance, “the already existing 
opinion a about (the i immigrant ’s) inherent tendencies to squalor, crime, and | 


ag _ vice’ ” (p. ac It is true that the immigrant of the pre- -war days had * ‘to 


obviously failed to o read the standard works on this which dis- 


& card any such “inherent tendencies” ’ of the immigrant. Such assumptions — BY 
belong to the older: field of ‘psychology and ‘not to our | modern a 


> 


— 


7 


| 
4 
i 
q 
q 
sordid haunts of deterioration and demoralization,” characterized by | 


in America? A study of the nativity of 3,000 male c offenders now in n custody | 

in the state prisons and | reformatories of ! — Jersey yields 3 the f following J 

native- born of na native parents... 21.2 per cent; native-born of 

‘foreign parents . . . 36.2 per cent; foreign- born ... 14.3 per cent 

As indicated above, the author's introduction states that he was invited 
to study “Negro life and education.” But only two chapters (V-VI) are 
devoted to that problem. ‘The rest cover the problems of the 
Chinese and Japanese i in California, Mexicans and Indians, America 

the alien, Filipino i immigration, and the problems of prejudice and progress. .. : 
_ By trying to cover so much, the author has weakened, if not denied, a 


whole thesis. He describes his term “alien” as follows: ies: he primary = 


_— titude display ed by an ordered society | - towards the alien is one of distinct 
animosity, © of contempt” (p. 70). He quite obviously exaggerates s some of 
the social p processes pertaining to our racial and immigrant relations. ‘The — 
Negro, the Indian, and the members of the “older” immigration are, , SOcio- 
logically speaking, more or less an integral part of American culture (if one 
may use this term), and the “newer” immigration is rapidly becoming : ; 
Our culture is not actually a specific ‘ ‘American” culture, but an amalga- 
mation. of heterogeneous cultures of these -groups—termed ‘ ‘aliens” by the 
_ author. It is true that some Americans may have the “primary fe: ha 
of contempt” a for c our ‘ ‘alien’ ” groups. This is expressed i in our immigration 
=A policies, in the Americanization movement, in the modern Ku Klux Klan. 
But if this “contempt” is magnified in the case of some of our racial and — 
immigrant groups, that does not mean that we do not have today a a num 
ber of f groups which have been propounding “ ‘cultural pluralism.’ One » il : 
of Professor James Weldon | Johnson, a Negro scholar, being appointed t | 
_ the faculty of New Y ork University. Shall we deny that such “‘aliens” "as - 
Dr. Hrdlitka, Professor Pupin, Professor Paul R. Radosavljevitch, Josef 
_ Steinmetz, Meyer Guggenheim, Joseph Pulitzer, Helene Modjeska, | ah 
a Urban, Ww alter Damrosch, and d others, whether living or dead, were and are 
‘nota part of American n culture, toward whom there is no of “dis- 
4 tinct animosity, of contempt?’’ We simply cannot agree with Dr. Schrieke’ Ss 
“concept that “American society—by a universal lack of natural, ‘spontane- 
ous participation on terms of unconscious fellowship in the manifold 
:. activities of a common social life—seems to constitute a loose —— 
tion, a mere symbiosis, of many diverse, deeply intrenched, incompatible, _ 
and mutually exclusive nationalities separated from each” other by the — 
virtually insuperable barriers of an intense particularism” (p. 87). We can 
grant to Dr. Schrieke that his statement might and does apply to the im 
a migrant of a low cultural, economic and social status and the Chinese, © 
Japanese and Mexican immigrant. But it does not apply to all minority — 

% Ca groups of America, and thus the author is guilty ¢ of gross exaggerations and © 
generalizations, which cast a naive shadow around his writing which other- 
wise and in many respects—especially the portions dealing with the Negro 

= clear. The volume contains a multitude of inconsistencies—of the ty pe 
_ which are the result of trying. to fita perception n of preconceived conclusions 


|) 
lm aes 
73 
lm 


ized. ] , for instance, entitled 
“The Chinese i in California, and devotes eight full pages to ) Indian wars. — 
— true that the author has excellent descriptive | powers and has used 


formed. hile ihe enough on the positive side of 
to create an impression of fairness, he omits much that may reasonably be 
set up against his conclusions. Readable as are his pages, one is annoye ed 
by the frequent oversimplification and the tendency to obscure 1 the forest i: 
: through making | even the shrubs and ene look like trees. The total 
‘effect of such a book is bound to be confusing. 
= . All in all, the author has missed the opportunity of giving usa real con- 
_ tribution. ‘He had a chance to read ‘most of the literature on the subject; a 
had long conversations with ‘the authorities on this problem i in this 
country. All doors appear to have opened to him; every facility seems to 
have been at his disposal. In the end, he has been overcome by the mass 


N.M. y “Chowdhury and Co, vili-+139, Rupees 3 


Prof whose output “has been _voluminous ¢ 


“Open Questions and Reconstructions in the Sociology of Population.” et 
4 After having stated on the title page that the book is written with special > 
Beek to optimum, standard of living, and progress, the author opens — 
with a short discussion of schools of sociology. Sociologies, from Comte to 
_ Durkheim, are untenable today. The “system” of Duprat is most accepta- 
ble among contemporary offerings » and “ ‘anthropology (history) is the key 
or the foundation, politics the goal, and psychology the ve very being, of so- 
= ” Pages five to thirteen, only, are devoted specifically toa discus- 


sion of the sociology of of population. The rest of the book deals with popula- 

‘The inclusion. of population problems i in systematic socialogy is cham. 


pioned on the ground that “population is a complex legion of soziale Bez ie- 
and soztale Gebilde” (p. 6). Urbanization and colonization are “a 
results of ‘ ‘population movements”: : natural, including births, deaths, 

- growths; and artificial, such as emigration, immigration etc. .T hese “are 
social relationsor social Processes.” Villages, cities, states, etc.can bestudied © 

as social forms. The ‘ ‘controversies in population sociology” which are 


‘ 


| 
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: ‘reviewed are for the most part no longer regarded as controversial i in 1 Euro- 

- American works. It is enough to say that Sarkar’s conclusions are conso-_ 

_nantwith prev alent contemporary scholarly expression on on the eugenic treat-— 
- of class and caste problems, differential fertility, | and ene re- 


; ligious, political, and other forms of determinisms. 

_ The rest of the book is devoted to a Presentation of conclusions about 

_ ‘population growth and density in relation to standard of living and “prog- . 7 


with specific 1 reference to. Indian data, and more particularly to 


_ - facts a: as they appear to emerge from a study of the province of Bengal. . 
WwW hile stating that ‘ “progress is relative” he argues for general progress in- : 
dependent of race and place, as the “‘new”’ races replace the “old.” With re- ; 
ference to India he concludes that: ‘the “ optimum” ‘is an elastic category, 
being essentially a question of standard of livi ving and efficiency; the stand- 
- ard of living i in India is improving; over-populatlon is relative and should 
_be studied in connection with single regions and specific classes; India does - 
not face a general food shortage, but rather needs to be concerned about the 
surplus and over-production; India is being industrialized slowly but surely, 4 | 
‘ having reached the stage of industrialization achieved i in the United States _ a 
- century ago; the Indian diet is not less efficient than European diets; ; 
_ limitation n of population grow th is not necessarily a factor in prosperity; t the : 


= 


old” races are supplanted i in the circulation of the elites; a class sy — | i 

comparable te that found in the industrialized and commercialized coun- . 


tries of the West is arising in India; the Bengali religion is affecting India a - 
much as did the leaders in the philosophy of pan-Germanism during thepe- , —F 
from Herder to Humboldt; “neither the poor nor the ‘y oung ’ (or the 


_ unknown) car can be postulated to be dysgenic en masse;” a and the possibilities 
_ of “progress” are assured for mankind even if the “old” ” races may decline. 

One gets the i impression, from the extent and tone of the relatively over-— 
long disquisition on the | significance of the Bengali religion of world- 

i quest as it relates to the rise of a depressed people, that the author is ra- 


~ tionalizing | under the scourge of an inferiority complex. It is regri: ttable 
this otherwise readable and informative little book is marred spe- 


is anything but scientific (e.g., p : 
_ There are six charts birth rates growth curv ves 
for India and for seven nations, all European except Japan. The work i oll 
_ copiously d documented and has adequate name and subject indexes. It may 

not be hypercritical to point out an apparent neglect to copy yy-edit the manu- 
script. Several sentences are structurally inept and phrases employed in the 


~ original paper, | appropriate o only to the occasion © of its reading, have not 


The : Sociology of Population has value for Occidental readers who are — 

_ interested in the population, economic, and sociological data the author has - 

_ assembled for India and Bengal. The sections on 1 industrialization and the 
changing classes are significant 
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and the ‘Social Conflict. By Howarp Davip- Lancrorp. 


rk: The Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xxviii +210. $1.75. 
‘he keeping with its a aims ‘ ‘to promote - scholarship i in 1 all fields related 2 
te education of teachers and concerned with the advancement of public 
. and higher education,’ ’ Kappa Delta Pi grants a biennial research award to 
that study which is considered by judges to be the best report ona cpetiied. 
topic.’ ‘Ti he volume under review won such an award for its report on the — 
problem: “ ‘What Educational Program Will Best Meet the Needs of Our — 
loping Social and Economic Situation?” 
Dr. Langford sees three major tasks of modern education: ee 
mitting info: on and skills .. . » Subject-n matter selected as representing 
. the n most valuable experience ¢ of F the race” (Pp. I 2); (2 ) “the problem of 
securing the rounded development of the .. . individual’ (p. 2); (3 ) “the 
problem of releasing the human forces to sweep away the present 
_ inequitable system of social machinery and to build a new social system, 
designed to serve the essential human interests of all . . . , the problem of 


helping the masses to create for themselves: a more human, a more educa- 
tive social order” (p. 14). Obviously he takes in much more territory y than 


Be: usually allotted to the field of educational tasks! It is to the “third — 
i 
- problem” that the author devotes his major attention. He considers the . 
Seven Cardinal Principles of Education one by one, and aims to show that E 
their realization 1 ‘is th thwarted by our capitalist culture. He also devotes care-— 
attention to a recent ‘significant: volume (Kilpatrick et al., The Educa-— 
= Frontier. New York: : Appleton-Century, 3), and accuses the 
_ authors of occasional confused thinking in their expressed hopes for bring- 
= ing about “an abundant cultural dev: elopment’ ’ without disturbing those 
forces which he sees as inevitably inconsistent with such abundant life. 
Alfred Lawr rence Hall. editor of Delta Pi Research 
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s 


= 


makes a statements, as in his efforts to explain aw 

“the distinction between laborers and capitalists in the United States (p. 

7 xvi); and in his observation t that “ the author inveighs against ‘democracy’ 3 
Fascism” Ky XVii) his reviewer must report that the 


which he (the considers reactionary and to the 

_ Interests of the : masses « f the people for whom he believes the school should — 
~ operate. >, But one searches in vain for invectives against democracy, which 


_ the a author describes as both a goal and a method (p. 95): | pb 
It (democracy) may mean equal opportunity for all to use and to enjoy the good things a 
a 


life, material and cultural, that is, democracy as a goal. Or it may mean equal opportunity for — 
: all to participate in working tow ard this goal, that is, democracy as a method. Bey Wane 


He devotes many pages throughout to th 1€ need | for 3 an ever- wider democ-— 
ra racy for the masses of people, and to a discussion of the well- known a 


a 


a 
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ean highly ‘commend i its stimulating analysis, however much ot one 2 may _ 
agree with the author’s positions on controversial points. The reviewer 


cannot im rove upon the statement of the editor aT ; 


a The present volume i is a echolarly exposition of a widely known social philosophy (i.¢., — 
radicalism). The educational implications of this philosophy, however, m may not be clearly z 
- anderstood by educators and teachers whose many duties afford but little time for the study of — 

— social theory. It is vitally important that everyone devoted to the welfare of American educa-_ 
tion understand how social theory does affect the purpose, content, and method of the school, q ~ 

4 and how a radical social philosophy, in particular, seeks to harness the educational forces of a 
- nation in behalf of a radical | reconstruction of the social order. — ca SS 


Raposavi . New ork: Prentice-Hall 1936. Pp. 3 
7 contributions of . Dr. . Lay | to ex perimental pedagogy is unique, and : 


a: hediaes e we must greet the first English translation of this small book. In a — 
the “experimental education” of Lay tends to lead to Welt-— 


& 


education); thus modern pegagogy is a bio-communal education, 

_ that is, a science of education which sees” the individual and his human 
"associations, beginning to end, as members of a bio-community 
(Leben sgemeinde), and it extends through v value- conforming activity of the 

. 4 spiritual life, interrelating nature and society in order that both may — 

naturally perfect one another the life of spirit may dominate the 

e can see the sociological of Lay by summarizing his prin-— 

ea ciples (according to Radosavljevich): (1) Do not test, but teach properly; 7 

(2) do not remedy or correct, but prevent; (3) do not consider the child _ 


» 


4 the center of the curriculum, but the human being; (4) provide first for at 
_ proper stimuli (impressions) so that the responses (reactions, expressions) _ a 1 


4 


«may be brought about through insight (mental assimilation, intellection);_ a 
(5) teach rather than judge; (6) i inspire and arouse curiosity rather than 
the pupils pe perspire by stringing credits minus education; (7) work is 

representation and representation is expression, an outer act which to- 
Bec with mental assimilation (insight) and observation mn (impression) for forms — 
_ It seems to the reviewer, however, that the introduction by Dr. — 
- savijevich j is more valuable than the translation of L ay’s work. This mero 
duction of 125 pages really surveys the whole field of experimental educa-_ 
tion and evaluates critically numerous American and foreign 


“my 


to this field. The erudition of this Serb-American scholar is little short of | 


— 


stounding; not only we published 1 minor European countries but 


| 
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n 
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also in Asia | and South America are noticed. It is, 
Frew on wide t research, which corrects many minor errors of other writers 
and presents a clear and straightforward picture e of its subject. It is true | 
that itis a presentation only for or the specialist in the field of experimental — 
education; it is packed with names of people and of books, and with facts, 4 
and it has to be read slowly and carefully to get its full meaning. But it has 
its own peculiar \ vigor, and it is certainly the ‘most exhaustive and authori- 
tative presentation of the s subject, so close to the field of educational — 
sociology, that has appeared in English—or in language — 
the present reviewer, for that 1 matter, 


Elements Social Prychology. By Gurwer. York: 


Farrar and | Rinehart, 1936. Pp. xi+467. $2. 50. Ga 


chology, as every sociologist know s, was first developed by 
the social science people as means of interpreting social ‘processes with 

the aid of} psy chology. For a long time the psy ychologists shied away ay from it, 


“toward sociology. While several texts the s sociological slant were ap- 
e , only two social psychologies from the Psy oer view ig 


and ‘ by ‘psy chology’ “a noun— 


stimulus, to produce a number % he 
: title at the head of this review belongs to the exhibit, and may be — 


among the better of those with the psychological ‘emphasis. 
e cae _ This text illustrates quite well the preference of the psychologists for io — 


biological over the sociological interpretation. That i is, of course, a matter 


of their training. Many psychologists have not yet gone west of the Hudson, 
they | have not ; discovered : sociology. Gurnee gives ‘many anonymous 


‘evidences of having made excursions into this land, but he has left almost t 
no landmarks to show where he has been. I In chapters 3 xi to xiv, inclusive, 


___ Ciation, and religious phenomena. These are but fragmentary, however, in 
comparison — with his treatment of the individual, his learning processes, : 
motivations, motions, temperaments, personality traits, language, sugges- 

tion, and social attitudes. There is a very good chapter on methods usable . 
in “social: psychology, but there is. ‘no marked connection between 

: = and th the rest of the book. He - defines the field of social psy chology - je 

= as the study of adju: t behavior, as do the behavioristic sociologists. _ 


a crowds, leadership, social misconduct, art standards and appre- - 


_ The chapter on learning is excellent. He e treats n motivation like a denatured a= 
- instinctivist, which I think he is, having been formerly a student of Mc- 
Dougall, to whom he often refers, but without He fights shy 


| 
= Ps) chologists have gained administrative control of social ig 
any universities—mainly because “social” is an adjective 
— 
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& the term instinct, but is careful n not to commit himself. The c chapters on 
emotion nh and temperament are moderately good, that on language b better, w 
= those on suggestion and social attitudes rather mediocre. eal ; 
The book as a whole lacks “‘grasp” or breadth of vision and is much better | 


in 1 details than i in ‘its s general ¢ outlook apes the | field. T his i 1S is perhaps a gen-— 


psychology point of view. not learned to see psycho- social 
very well. The two Allports, Binet, Freud, Katz, May, Mc- 
- Dougall, and Thurstone are most frequently cited. Even Bergson, LeBon, 
arde, and Trotter come in for mention in the text. But | Faris, Folsom, 
Krueger, Reckless, Brown, Bernard, Ross, and Young do not appear in 
the index. et there i is very definite evidence that ‘material and viewpoint 
from some of these writers have been used. Such omissions are, howev er, 
_ ihe general rule among psychological writers of social psy chologies. I 


formerly believed that they were due toa sort of intellectual and laboratory _ 
| snabbicbnese on on the part of the psy ychologists—and in some cases they 
ae be—but I now believe | that they are usually the result of an ) inade- — 
quate knowledge of the whole field of social psychology. Whereas the 
sociological writers on social psychology will usually treat the individual - 
as well as the collective aspects of the subject, and meticulously give credit — 
to psychologists and to social scientists alike, the average psychologist i is 
frequently sc so uncertain of the relative merits of ‘the social scientists that he 


afraid to risk citing any of them. merely u uses their 


= 


tivity lack of familiarity with the social science field is 
particularly manifest. He treats religion almost. wholly asa subjective 
and mystical phenomenon, whereas the trend since is 
dominantly toward the social and 


a 
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‘The Natural History of Mind. By A. mn RITCHIE. New Y: York: ee 
mans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. viii +286. $4. 


- J his book is the outcome of the Tarner lectures delivered at Trinity Col-_ 


lege, Cambridge. The psychologist, who remembers that in 1925 C. D. | 
- Broad’s book on the mind had the same origin, should not grumble that 
twice within a fairly short time two men have been selected to speak oO. a i 
psychological subject neither of whom is a professional psychologist, the _ 
a first being a philosopher, the second a chemical phy siologist. | Rather shculd 1 
_ they be interested in finding out how their problems present 1t themselves to’ fod 
- a men in related fields, and if my impression is at all representative, they = 
will find Ritchie’s contribution very valuable. For this author, far from be- ~ 
dogmatic, keeps the o open ‘mind of the scientist without losing his sense 
re of proportion with regard to what science without philosophy can do. . And — 
he attacks a number of i important psy — will 
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more particularly in endeavour to understand living 
Be The author is a man of broad knowledge and culture, well acquainted with 
aa ancient and modern philosophy and familiar with the main tendencies, if 
the details, of modern psychology. His Judgments are always: well 


Pe balanced though often expressed with a delightful terseness; and even where we 


— 


_ the reviewer cannot agree he finds the author’s arguments worthy of con-— 
; | = sideration. He possesses t the art of treating a vast material in a compara- _ iS 


tively small space without ever either bscure trivial. Such 


+ problems, the first five providing the framework. The first and introductory 
one _ discusses such general problems as matter and mind, and vitalism and 
mechanism; the second gives an interesting | theory of causation , which, 
though it is very suggestive e, nobody | will expect to be final. The three © 
next chapters, m asterpieces of exposition, deal with subjects close to the 
author’s own work: : Li iving and Lifeless, The Nervous Sy stem, and The | 
Function of the Brain. These chapters will be of. ‘special value to. 
who consider a good psychological foundation essential for their work, be- 
- cause these chapters show the inadequacy of that kind of phy siology on 
which behaviorism and kindred psychological systems were built. Of the 
_ three psychological chapters the first asks: W hat Does Psychology Study? 
= the es the ; answer ¢T he human individual i in all its richness. And since 


deals with Perception, and hat comes 
_ is not cognition but the germ out of which cognition and all the other 
ce _ processes and their objects develop” (p. 189). Much might be said about | 4a 

the details of this long and interesting chapter, which perhaps « does 1 not 

to the more recent developments in this field of | 

in, The same is true of the last chapter, Emotion and T hought, — 

_ where the function of symbolization, which indeed has often not received ; 
a ‘sufficient attention by the psychologists, is given a unique position by the - ss 


author who says that the process of symbolization and generalization “ is 


perhaps ¢he creative intellectual faculty” (p.2 71), a view which the reviewer 


References to problems of philosophy and scientific method are scattered 


throughout the book; there are also passages a about the social aspect of be- _ 
havior. The existence of a group up mind is vigorously denied, but the book — 
oF ends with the following sentences: “Is it not nearer the truth to say that 
Pe the individual minds live, in part at least, where the group mind would 
live if there were such a thing? They are not only the separate bodies they 
oa animate but the ‘social relations they maintain, tl the science, art, literature 
and all the other : symbols and instruments that ‘make e up civilized life— 
a far as we are civilized. ate | 
| 


a 
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One of the most significant the is its concern 
with the concepts of value and freedom. Psy chology cannot afford to — 

~ neglect values, and must therefore keep in intimate contact with philos- z 

ophy. As | to freedom, it “ “always: means activity, spontaneity, or internal 
_ determination as c opposed to passivity, inertness or external determination” — 
-(p. 34); but ‘ “Zt is important to remember that freedom has no connection - 
with indetermination nor with our ignorance of how determination comes 
about and it is not incompatible w ith prediction” (p. 35). wie uae 
Anyone interested in fundamental psychological problems will enjoy 

reading this frank and fearless book and will lay 1 it down with the cc convic- a 


f — eM it has something to say. a 


- New ew York: Columbia 


University Press, 1936. P Vii+ 190. $2 


One does not get a very « lear idea either of the major case-recording _ 
es: problems « or of their possible sc solution from this ; book. There : are brief de- 
. . scriptions of present practices in various fields, some reference to trends — 
and some statements about preferred techniques, but little factual material 
: = is presented to support the author’s judgments. No doubt they are based — 
+ _ upon intensive study of actual agency data, but I should like to know a 
: shea arrives at her generalizations. She does not tell us how many records 
were studied, how they were analyzed, what kinds of and how many 
agencies a are represented, and other pertinent facts which would help us, 
to evaluate her conclusions. If such a study were done carefully, , one a . ws 
be able to formulate some standards of ‘ ‘best practice” for various types of d 
there are two types of practice, , such as “unit” and‘ 
‘the: merits and donation of each, and which seems s to be best. The same is 


a of such problems as patient and family focus; research, teaching and 

= chronological, narrative, summary, : and verbatim records; — 
diagnostic and treatment records, etc. If such factual material were pre- 

- sented, and. concrete recommendations made, critics could analyze the facts 
and inferences (conclusions) derived therefrom and social workers could — 


the standards (really in actual practice 
of 


State clues which might identify them, shuffle thoroughly and then have 

_ them classified by five trained, experienced social workers. What would be = 

the result? What would be the result if Diagnostic 

a Summary, Closing Summary, Streamline Summary, and Relationship 


| 
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records have given a name, , that they equally 


be classified 1 in several of the above categories. 


i i ~? Perhaps the book seems ns confused, inconclusive, and generally unsatis- 


_ factory because case recording “‘is like that.” ” Case work and case recording 7 a a 


are arts, fine arts; but few social workers are fine artists. Case records are a aa 


a : = getting to bang like the Ptolemaic and Freudian Systems. _ They are so bulky aan 


ee all sheer waste. One is ee at the terrible and bean 

tomes of chit-chat, obvious triviality, | half-baked guesses and pseudo-scien- ; 
tific verbiage existing and accumulating i in the files of thousands of agencies. 
— workers are So busy writing this stuff that it they h have no time ‘nor 
"energy left for doing social work, granted that they are capable of doing it 

—which many of them obviously are not. Many of them might learn some- a, 

2 thing by actual experience, however, if they did not have to do so much | 

- case recording and blank-filling-out. It is almost as if the doctor had to 
‘record”’ pulse count,each pillprescribed. 


a 
Hamilton recognizes this and wisely points out the folly of the 


“complete” ’ record, the verbatim report, etc. (which are never what a 
ee to be). Good case recording must be selective Aerioneees sana 
capable workers can write such records. be largely 


fer and S, should be very ‘skeletonic. If one is 
of doing good social work, one: does not need reams of writing — 


Be 9 if one i is not capable, or “hast no time, which i is one of the a aN causes — 


= impression _ from Hamilton’s rere but I think she should have 


| made it stronger and plainer. ' “More and better social work and fewer 
—especially written,” would be a good slogan for all societors. ee 
On the whole, the book should be read by all social «a but. “" is 


a handbook nor a theoretical formulation. There is grave need for 


a better study of this A — and 


theme could have quite as by a as 
vay The cultural and social interactional factors in the pa patterning ‘of behavior 


are set — in a convincing way for ‘the : student. ; = The — tia view of 
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give meaning, and direction to . Perhaps too 


a. much emphasis i is put on the role of values in shaping behavior, thereby i 
exposing author to the risk of oversimplification 
_---'‘The excellent textual analysis is frequently marred by poorly chosen — 
chapter headings and sub- headings, which reflect a somewhat dubious scon- 


q ceptual overlay. The development of race prejudice, sex irregularities and cL 


religious cultism are considered to represent “inferior adjustments socially = 


fostered.” The very ] pertinent analysis in chapter three does not square 
‘with its legend—“Individual Psychology, the Frame of Reference for Social — 


Psychology.” 
Likewise ‘the in Part III, which really represents applications 
of the main theme to the economic and social order, suffers from being 
squeezed in into “The Psychology of Some Fundamental Social Values,” a and 


could have been made more effective by different treatment and a more © 

thorough acquaintance with sociological writings and researches. Like All- oo 

port, Freeman feels compelled to demolish once again the “group mind _ 
“5” which was relegated to the scrap heap o of bad analogies long ago 


Psy sycholog 


Social. By Ricuarp T. and Paut R. FAarns- 
Ww ort. New York: McGraw-} Hill Book Co. 1936. Pp. xii +504. 


y notion n of what a social p psy chology gy should be, better a 


This work meets m 
ile any other that has appeared in recent years. Of the three texts in this. 


field which have already seen the light 1 in the first Six 1 months of 1936, I 

consider this to be by far the best. Its unusual excellence is, I think, he 

toa number o: of causes, not the least of which is the fact that it pursues a a 
= cal pattern of development. It traces, first, , the growth « of per- 


1 Cross § sect 
C my own text in 1926 and on the whole the plan pursued by Kimball Y .! 
a in his text in 1930. The use of this approach by the present authors confirms — | 
q me in my belief that it is the best possible n method of attacking the problem | 
The excellence of the authors’ is thoroughness 
and insight with which they have done their work. They have mastered the a, 
_ field of research in social psychology more completely than most of the = 
5 nee writers in the subject, and it is very gratifying to see that they know 
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what: the sociologists as as psy in the science. 
ca Perhaps the fact that the book has been written by a sociologist and a psy- 7 
ras chologist (both of Stanford U niversity) accounts for this happy combina 
~ tion of results from both fields, as well as for the well-balanced mode of Es Cz. 
3 treatment they have adopted. They are also highly to be commended for | ae 


ae the fact that they have not allowed themselves to be motivated “isle ~ 
- narrow sectarian partisanship i in the citation of authorities, which (as I 
ie have pointed out elsewhere in this journal) sometimes estops the psycholo- 
x - gist from recognizing the academic existence of his brother, the poor sociol-_ 
- ogist. Finally, the book is to be commended for its frankly behaviorist, ob- 7 
jective approach: to the subject under discussion. It is a scientific work, not 
a ‘metaphysi sical apology for a point c of view. It is as far aw ay fr from the old 7 
~ metaphysics and Scotch . apologetics a and Christian evidences sort of na 


a ee. it well could be, without at the same time taking up the cudgels for any 


e gui 


Washington 


Pagan and Christian. By G. G. Dawson. London: Society 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
a. ‘This work is an attempt to consider, in a a een ve manner, the * 


a - whole realm of the therapeutic art, as the restoration of perfect soundness 
Fi Da the individual by the avenues: of the body, , mind and spirit” (preface). ; 
- Dawson does not consider body, mind, and spirit as separate “depart- 
‘ments ” of the individual, but as three hierarchically organized | levels or 
he ind 
- planes of Nature, essentially united i in the human being. In sickness, there- 
- fore, the individual “reacts as an enti ty to his affliction.” And it is er- 
- roneous to argue “ ‘that « as ‘bodily healing i is the healing of the body, ‘mental ; 
healing should mean the hez aling of the mind, and spiritual he aling ought to 
' _ refer to the healing of of the spirit.” This opinion has been * “a great Ic loss" to 
the healing art.’ Tes must be realized that ‘ “the body cannot be adequately 
, nor the mind and spirit by purely mental 


= 


’ 


“4 This emphasis upon the essential unity” of the human being and upon 


ae disease as a particular state of ‘that unity rather than an entity per seis. 
sk: x in line with most recent ideas in medicine, . psychology, psy- 
chiatry, and biology. Dawson scrutinizes the history of these ideas and of 
corresponding healing methods, as they emerge from primitive daimonism _ 
and magic, and differentiate, slowly and through: much confusion, i in the © 
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ao . There is no reference. to the old civilizations of ‘the Far a 


in in fact, do not occur in Siesaoon! s survey until the aiuaan period. The 

a analysis of the primitive mind is too exclusively determined by the some- _ 

what -intellectualistic and individualistic interpretation of Tylor 
Frazer, and would have gained from a consideration of such anthropologists — 
as Lévy- Bruhl, Wundt, Preuss, Baldwin, Thurnwald, and others. poe 

On the basis of the above-mentioned concept of sickness, Dawson de- 

fines healing as “a method of the in the right rie 


te no magic ‘and no wonder-work, has also to do Christian 
Science erroneous denial of but ‘isa reserved for devo 


spiritual healing refers to the loving 
imminent in Nature, and to the God-ward trend imminent in 
— Iti is ‘redemption | and salvation, the most t complete and ‘most intense ~ 
harmonization of the “whichever one e of his levels contains the 
of his malady.” By nguished from psycho- 
ucceeded in « demonstrating! this “convincingly, “par- 
ee in the light of such i interpretations of psy chotherapy as given by 
= _ Hadfield, Prinzhorn, Allers, Jung, and others. The rich historical materials, — 
_ the highly suggestive interpretations, and the ethos of the author make the | 
_ book a valuable contribution to - e problem of a synthetic approach to _ 


Allgemeinen 1en Soniologie als. Lehre von n den sozialen Prozes-_ 
sen und den sozialen Gebilden der + Menschen (Bezichungslehre). 


By LEOPOLD VON on W IESE. Zweite, neubearbeitete Auflage. ,Munich 


_ und Sozialpsychologie des seh -Grossbetriebs in der In- 
Gorrz Bursrs. Stucegarts Enke Verlag, 
industriellen Grossbetrieb Standpunkt der F 


A through material agents; mental healing “appeals simply to psychological 
laws, without material healing agents, and without any definite God-ward 

supernatural beings. While pagan spiritual healing refers to supernatural as 

— 
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Goetz Briefs. “Zweiter Tell. 


4. 4.80. 


Unmoglichkett der Geisteswissenschaft. By Jouvs Krarr. Leip- 4 


a Hans Buske. 1934. . Pp. 132. RM 4.05. 


Gemeinschaft und Einzelmensch. Eine sozialmetaphysische Unter- 


-suchung. By EBERHARD WE By O. P. Bearbeitet nach den Grund- 
des HL. Thomas von von Aquin. 2. Auflage. zig: 


y American Institutions. A By 


UF. STUAR RT T CHA pin. New ew York and London: Harper a and Brothers, _ 
Before discussing the second ¢ edition Wi iese’s Allgemeine Soziologie, 
af booko occupy ing first placein the above list,it seemsadvisable to devote some 
attention to Howard Becker’ s Systematic Sociology (1932), for it represents" 


ae, 


4a for Americans the effective version of Wiese’s first edition as contained in 
— the Beziehungslehre (1924) and the Gedbildelehre (1929). Becker’s ambition 
} went farther, however, than | simply to translate, for Wiese’s line of thought 
4 as well as his method could n not, by a mere translation, be n 2 as impres- 
ee sive as Becker wished to make it. The matter was one of p , to 
demonstrate to . American -sociologists— —whose attitude any sys- 


tematic theory was, in general, one of distrust and repudiation—how fruit- 
¥3 ful and necessary exact method was to ‘0 sociology. For this enterprise Wiese e's 
‘4 two books, forming together a a system of general sociology, offered the most 
ck pre ie material. But it only could prove to be effective if it was not 
_ merely translated, but transposed, transplanted. Consequently much edit- 
: ing was done, in numerous places American sources were used instead of the | 
German, and quotations from the American were copiously supplied. More. 


over, many sections ¢ entirely from Becker’s pen were inserted (see especially 
Ch. xxv, §2, “Individuation and population movement,” and Ch. xliv, © 
 §7, “The development and interaction of the ecclesia, the sect, the denomi- 2 

nation, and the cult asillustrative of the dilemma of the church’ ’). The re- us 

sult was a genuine transmutation which made - all the original value of 
 Wiese’s theory serviceable to o the English-speaking world and added Beck- eats 
oa indispensable contribution. (It should be noted, however, that this 
x ad _ contribution is sharply limited by the immediate task of “ transmutation.” 
— and Becker should not be regarded simply as German and American — 


exponents, the same basic theory, for Becker says 
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in the preface [p. x], “T here has been a consistent attempt to sili ai 
injection of my own point « of view. We must therefore examine the  Wwrit- 
ings published under Becker’s name alone to gain an idea of what his « ow ‘all 
_ point of view may be. This, however, is not our problem at present.) _ 
Even if we disregard the “amplification | and adaptation,” and con-— 
cern ourselves only with translation, the least of Becker’s tasks, this too. 
_was achieved with marked success. Especially successful appears the solu- 
tion of the specific philological problems. The translation of a  sociologi- 
: cal term certainly offers the same if not greater d difficulties as does that of a _ 
"poetic c phrase. The | problem of language and sociology becomes apparent 
in its entire difficulty to anybody who tries to find equivalent terms for 
— social relationships \ which exist in an essentially different form or + which do 
not exist at all in the society where the other language is spoken. Take for 
instance the German words: Gemeinschaft, Getsteswissenschaft, Betrieb, 
say nothing g of the idiomatic verbal symbols of which the “Frame > of refer 
for the systematics of action patterns” is full (p. 717 op. cit.). In 
regard Becker really ac hieved something outstanding, = © = 
q But the full significance of his achievements became really patent through 
the second edition of V Wiese’s System der Allge meinen Sociologie (1933). For 
not only does Wiese quote w ith ay appreciation Becker’s opus, he also abuts 
from his own interpreter different important features of presentation, the 
- original author thus becoming an imitator, although i ina minor and praise-_ 
_ worthy way, | Few writers can evidence so 0 much objectivity; Becker is indeed 
fortunate > with a man so devoid of “‘the Paranoia 
a This | second, comprehensive edition of Wiese’s system is a definite 1 im- 
‘ provement on ‘thet first, and should be studied by all interested i in recent | 
sy stematic sociology, but it offers no vital alterations. They are not of 
crucial importance to the system as such, and include partly omissions and 
partly additions. There has been ‘dropped, first of all, the lengthy tabular 
classification of social relations, not because it could not stand a scientific _ 
test, but in order to make the presentation easier and to avoid the i impres- 
sion of systematic fixation. The principle itself has been retained in the 
~ book. There has been also omitted all that is “confessional, subjective.” “a 
But there has been added besides a valuable historical introduction, an_ 
enlarged discussion of the Plurality patterns (Becker’ s novel rendering of | 
— in the chapter o on “State, class, and bourgeois so society’ ’(ch. vi, pp. 
574 ff.). Added, above all, has been an appendix of three chapters dealing 
with h “Applications ‘and outlooks on related sciences” (pp. 610 ff.). This 
undertakes to prove how unjustified is the reproach of formalism 
against systematic sociology, and to what degree the Beziehungslehre has 
_ been applied, especially in the study of the crowd, the group, and in analysis 
_ of rural plurality patterns. Very instructive and helpful are also the indica- 
tions in regard to possibilities of application of the Beziehungslehre i in 
lated sciences, s 
7 7 _ welfare, etc.), pedagogy and, especially, the sociology of economics. a 
a Of interest in this connection is Goetz Briefs’ booklet, , Betriebsfiihrung — 
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"5 one Betriebsleben in 1 der Industrie (Management and coéperation | in indus- 
try). Wiese regards the series of publications edited by the Institut fir 
J Betriebs. und wr ter an der echnischen Hochschule zu 


“cation stematic to the of industry. Briefs’ 
4 book i is a conscious attempt to apply methods of sy stematic sociology to — 
the analysis of the industria! organization (Betrieé). Consequently he starts 
with a definition of the specific sociological conception of industry. To him — 
industry ‘means “purposeful coéperation of human. beings, spatially fixed 
and d subject. to temporal norms, with a technical equipment,” being at al : 
same time, “‘a point of intersection of those social processes and plurality. e 
preteen originateout of the codperation of human beings by means of 
_ the technical equipment, out of the organized working process, and 1 roll 
the spatial-temporal unity of the workroom.” These processes and ‘pheality 
patterns are conditioned by the “social environment” in which the specific — 
-~workroom exists, but they also react upon this environment. “Prestige and a 
~ social rank prevailing ‘outside’ influence prestige and 1 ranking within the 
‘ industry,” but on the other hand ranking i in the industry is “ “the starting 
point of certain types of prestige and ranking outside of the workroom. | 
Take as an | instance the social importance « of the Generaldirektor. ” This” | 
basic ‘explanation is of course nothing. else but. the application of W lese’S 
formula of social process: P= 4X S (see Becker, op. cit. p. .73) toa plurality a 
pattern, “industry” (Betrieb). But it becomes particularly useful through 


“the: clear insight into the functionality and reciprocal conditioning of the a 


otieution the plurality pattern termed “ the e industry” (A). The use of this 
formula adds systematic clarity to all other arguments of the book as well. 
The basic attitude of the worker 1 in the modern industry i is shown ina very 
_ straightforw ard manner as being conditioned by the relation of the worker 


to property and w (V erfremdung), 


a hey the worker as property 1 neither i in 1 regard to the 1 means nor to the re- 
sults of production, and is also deficient in his personal relation to his od 
workroom. The dominating conditions are here hierarchy, dependence 

(which is s reciprocal, a as the worker needs the factory and the factory cannot. 
without workers) and distance, yall of thy them phases « of Processes of fdomi- 
ae and submission. Besides these processes there exist processes of af- 
 filiation, i.e., the relationships among the workers in and outside the factory 
nips g 
which, combined with the attitude of the | he employ: er, decide the sociological . 


me besides the clarifying definition of the problems and the thorough _ 


observation and analys sis of the social processes characteristic of the “social 
space” of the factory, Briefs wants to give more. He feels the necessity of 
indicating the way to overcome all the essential disadvantages | caused by 7 
the afore- mentioned ‘ ‘alienation” of the worker. Here, unfortunately, he | r& 
does ni not ‘follow th the i interests of exact science as much as the demands of fr the mR 


political power which rules the Germany y of our day (see chapter on 
National-Sozialismus und das Problem der Betriebsverhalt- 
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And that makes this part his argument much less valuable 

os the same degree, unfortunately, the political attitude of the author — 

spoils the book next listed, Erich Sommerfeld’s Der persénliche Umgan . 
zwischen Fiihrung und Arbeiters SC chaft im deutschen industriellen Grossbetr 

» he personal relationship between management and men in German | large 


_ from the standpoint of the management. It is of interest to us mall : 
_ uses for this purpose | the methods of systematic sociology, thus giving 
proof of the in increasing application of this system to sociological research. __ 
But the booklet is intended to be above all a kind of a handbook for _ 
factory r manager, and follows in this regard so exclusively the directions oll . 
_the actually ruling powers as to be of no value outside the borders of Ger- 
Wea are guided to another territory of science by Werner Ziegenfuss’ = 
Versuch iiber das Wesen der Gesellschaft (Essay o on the basic nature of society) _ 
which although small in size is nevertheless quite significant. ~The author 
undertakes nothing short of the formulation of a new basic scheme of the 
— social, with the purpose ¢ of throwing light « on its basic nature. This, as he 
3 maintains, is the only way to clarify the essence of sociology. This : starting- 
_ point is of course open to question, but the booklet offers more than starting | 


to Ziegenfuss the social appears | in five dimensions and may “ae placed i in 
_ four groups of categories. T he first dimension i is the individual within the 
“net of relationships’ ’ extending x between the “closed existence of — a 
2 such” on the one hand and “‘Mind”’ (Geist) on the other. The second di- : 
_ mension is characterized by the addition of “‘social time,” signified by 7 
“fatality”: and “ thy thm.” In the third there are found the ‘ “complex basic 
plurality patterns.” In the fourth we find ‘societal structure as a total-— 
ity”: : the fifth, finally, i is * ‘human society as as a whole i in all its changes.” _ 
_ The two first categories, are factual and functional, i.¢., , they correspond to 7 
e basic forms of the social ‘that build up th the structure of society. The factual 
"ones are e relationship, group, plurality pattern, whereas the functional ones 
are action, transition, formation. The last two are categories. of modality 
- (society, community, power), and of structure (individuality, personality, 
totality). These groups of categories are antinomic within themselves, but — 
only the | fact tual and the functional are antinomic as as groups. They continu- 
is ally interpenetrate each other, and form the ‘ ‘basic nature’ ” of society. 
_ The book is somewhat obscure, but in its systematic portion it is oe | 
_ to the sociologist. W hether or not it contributes anything of i importance is _ 
a relevant question, but that cannot be answered in this short review. aaa 
he demand for seems to be the : raison étre of of 


that has been caused so- »-called in science 


= Proves its logical and factual impossibility. For us the chapter a on the — 
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if not completely new, at correct definitions. Kraft p 
factors in each social phenomenon (“interindividual phenomenon’ >}: 
_ the psychical; the physiological qualities of the Participating eT 
and the physical data of their natural milieu. But we we have already en nif 
countered this in more exact statement in Wiese’ s book. More i interesting 
‘is the emphasis Kraft puts on the ‘ ‘mathematicality” of sociology, a prin- 
ciple that has been given special attention by Chapin (see below). ‘Other 
points (particularly on politics) are | too sketchily s stated to cause 
-morethoroughexaminationn = | = 
_ Eberhard Welty’s book Gemeinschaft Einzelmensch (Community and 


ary 


Thomas and i is al ‘eocial- research. The 
classifies itself and it would s seem em superfluous to speak of it here if i it were 


(pp. 36 fF, 41 ete) But when he finally has to choose 
exact science and Catholic dogma, he suddenly distinguishes between the 
_ “fictive” character of Wi iese’s and the “ “real” value of his own Thomistic 


4 


definition of interhuman relations. As might be expected, it all boils down — 
to epistemology, and Welty casts | Wiese aside with this exclamation: 
“The idea always precedes the transient things of this world.” ” By means of - 
i which, in spite e of all the s sociology, we again arrive in the flourishing Middle ‘ 


Much with iese’ theory (although probably owing 


little. to his direct influence) is F. Stuart Chapin’ pene trating analysis, 
: , splendidly conceived and executed with precision, Contemporary 2 American 
1 "Institutions. As “ social i institutions, ” utilizing and en enlarging the conception 
~ of plurality pattern, , Chapin d defines: “an organized pattern of the attitudes — 
and behaviors of the members ofa group that stands out asa configuration Br 
against the field of culture. It consists of segments of individuals’ behavi iors — 
organized into a a system, and not of whole individuals or groups. It « consists — 
chiefly of customs and traditions, | but in some cases material cultural traits 
are tied into the configuration through the process | of conditioning.” The 
social 1 institutions he divides i into “nucleated’ ” and “ ‘sy mbolic diffused” “ee 
” such as church, family, 
economic, ‘educational and institutions, he distinguishes four type 
parts of the structure patterns: (1) attitude and conventionalized behavior 
‘patterns of individuals; (2) symbolic culture traits; (3) utilitarian or ma- 
terial culture traits; and 4) a code of language- symbols in which the 
relations among the three other type parts are e described a and preserved. ae 
4 In the “symbolic diffused institutions, ” such as art, , mythology, language, 
ethics, law, and the like, the core trait of property and the identification — 
_ with a specific locus through property are less pronounced. In the present © 
Chapin deals exclusively with “nucleated i institutions.’ ” He ana- 


lyzes first the political institutions of the local community, which consist 


ia 
individual) presents a peculiar but rather strange attempt to bring Catholic 
4 
| 


of the local gov ernment, the che party system, 
the extra- legal pattern of the invisible government (patronage, bi 
graft, vice, spoils, rackets, crime, and blackmail). Further, the business, the — : 
family, the school, the Protestant church, social welfare agencies, and — 
“a finally, the social institutions of the New Deal as an “example ofleadership 
— and planning i ina machine age,” are analyzed. The method used (given com-_ 
a 
af prehensively i in Part V of the book) is thoroughly systematic, and is founded 
_ in a most successful manner upon a graphic demonstration which proves _ 
to be extraordinarily elucidating a and which makes the book an excellent — “7 
7 medium of instruction. Of outstanding theoretical importance are,onthe 
hand, the above-mentioned efforts to examine social relations with 
regard to ro measurability a1 and to state their basic characteristics in mathe. 
a matical terms. Here Chapin takes a road which systematic sociology will | 
ee have to follow on its way toward becoming an exact science. 


HEINRICH INFELD 


Hert the of Man. By C. Hurst. New Y ork: Mac. 


millan; Cambridge, England: University Press, 1935. Pp. ix+1 
This little book by the author of The Mechanism of ‘Creative 4 
(1932 ) and Experiments in Genetics (1925) represents in brief, clear, readable 


ee: for|the general reader the story of genetics as it bears on — 
- @ 


_ evolution and ascent of man. T ‘here is a very interesting exposition of — 
incidental reference being made to man. The author discusses “ how evolu- 
progresses,” “the nature and value of sex,” particularly 1 in making 
genetical analy ses, and treats at some length the ‘experimental. creation of 
new : species by irradiation. All this seems to me e indispensable background © 7 
_ material for the undergraduate student of human society. The author has 
creative imagination enough to see that the new light recently thrown on 
7 mechanisms of inheritance | opens up remarkable possibilities for con- - 
trol, certainly over th the lower animals and plants, and pk possibly og 
in the distant future, over man’s reproduction. 
a. Dr. Hurst is frankly concerned with the differential rates c 2s of reproduction 


now characteristic of most Western civilizations, and avows a fear that. - 
it is not checked, it is “bound to endanger the safety of civilization” (p.12 
“Unfortunately,” he adds, “the majority of our leaders and rulers are eal 
haa by the mistaken notions of the nineteenth century that an exten-_ ; 
sion of education and culture will solve this problem. ” Most American — 
sociologists will probably dissent from Dr. Hurst’: s views on this — 
_ I believe Hurst is right, in the main, and the majority of American — 
Sociologists simply uninformed « on the subject. American sociologists are. 
so obsessed with the all-pervading and all- inclusive social influence of 7 
social ‘conditioning a as to be themselves : a problem i in social conditioning. 
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urst does not al much the discussion of the 
earings of his subject is the briefest and least competent portion of the = 

book. Some portions of the concluding remarks are, indeed, so highly 

_ imaginative as to weaken his case; for many will quite rightly dismiss this 

portion of the book as fantastic. But i it would be a pity if such a circum- ), 

stance led the reader to fail to merits, as ~ 


to social scientists. Some seventy- five countries are in alpha- 
 betical order with information on area, population, ruling government as 
a January 1, 1936, legislative organ where i it has survived the spread of . 
dictatorship, listing of parties with brief and characteristic programs, ,con- 
cluding v with a list of publications arranged under political affiliations or ; 
_ interests , where they exist, the | proprietor and editor. In this world of 
-pressure- groups and social control, where names are little less than sym-_ a 
bols of local ~~ temporary allegiance (the party name of Socialist, | for 
~ example), this v olume fulfills a needed place i in aiding self-orientation. Ina 
4 few isolated i instances the handbook gives data on the relative | popular p 
. strength of the parties in terms of recent elections and, in the case of news- 
papers, their | estimated circulation. But this is not generally found, al- . 
though presumably such information was 3 just as conveniently available ; 


“the whole, the job of compressing information on world- 


i. orientation into a little over two hundred pages nae been exceedingly | well 


done, and thus commends" itself to any social s 
world outside his own order time and 

University of Chicago 


of Statistics with Applications to Economic Data, By Harotp T. 
Davis and W. F. C. Bloomington, Ind.: Principia Press, Inc. 


Stimulated by the success of the scientists, economists 
have worked intensively i in the last three decades in the attempt to apply pee 
“matical analysis ‘to their respective | fields with equal success. In the preface of the i a 


book under review the authors state: “In 1932 the Social Science Research Council — 


x - appointed a committee to define the place of collegiate mathematics in the social __ 

sciences. The report of this committee urged that students of the social sciences be Ph aed 

prepared for the study of statistics by a six to nine-semester hour course cov ering» : = 


= 
logarithms, graphs, interpolation, aes and forms of important curves, ae 
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ad bility, sii a differential and integral calculus, and curve fitting. The — 
7" also suggested that ‘illustrations from the social sciences should be used freely, — 
and the concepts and processes should be yunennes | in such a manner as to make 
clear their application in the social sciences." 
In the preparation of this book, according t« to recommendations" 
were kept i in mind. In order to give the student historical orientation they have in, 7 : 
7 cluded in the first chapter a short outline of the mathematical origin of statistics, . 
beginning with the middle of the 17th century. In addition, Appendix I contains | 
biographical notes on mathematical economists such as Cournot, W. Stanley Jevons, 
WwW alras, Pareto, and Edgeworth. The above-mentioned material represents a highly a 
~ desirable addition to an introductory text on statistics. The value of the first chapter _ 
_ would have been still further increased had the authors rs seen fit t to include a short" 
hey of the development of logic. It is a fact that practically all of the recent: 
introductions to elementary statistics are guilty of this omission, James G. Smith’s _ 
and P. S, Florence’s volumes’ being noteworthy exceptions. The inclusion ofa short 
outline of the development of the philosophy o scientific method in textbooks 
captures the imagination and interest of the student, prepares him for the inter- _ 
= side of his computations, and assists him in what the German —— : 
adequately by the word Einfihlung, 
Elements of Statistics is primarily a volume to tobe used by students as an introduc- an 
7 tory textbook, and hence a review must consider in the first place clearness of sty le, 
: _ logical sequence of the chapters, and graded presentation of subject-matter. 
The twelve sections of the first chapter advance too o rapidly to be sufficiently ab- | 
sorbed by the student. For example, i item 8 on page 14, entitled ‘ “The ‘Classification 
of Statistical Data,”’ gave the authors an opportunity to present to the student 
4 examples of elementary methods of tabulation and classification, leading apecly 2 


_ to tabulations showing distributions broken down into specified class i intervals. — 
ae substitution of the term “ “¢lassmark” for the term “midpoint class i interv al” eh. 7 
is 


hors state, on page 16, “ 
arithmetic} mean of the class limits) which serves to designate the class.”’ On page | 
‘18 the figures vu under the caption | classmarks given in the first table represent the 
midpoints of the class intervals, but on page 22 the anthers state, ““Asa mosey oll 


By. or number is meant a value (generally the 


numbers 1, 2, etc.’ 

called classmarks here the O, 6, 7 cease to be arith- ¥ 

_ metic means of class limits! To the student this must be very. confusing. The re- 

_ viewer believes that whenever frequency distribution tables are presented the — 

actual class interval should be shown in a respective column, and in addition a_ 

= "separate column should show the “midpoint class interval.” Similasly, when 
_— quency distributions are presented graphically the actual numerical value of the 
class intervals should be shown in full. Yule, Jones, Czuber, Mills, Chaddock, and — 


<4 The histogram Figure 2 on page 22, based upon the table shown at the top of 
4 page 18, implies that half of the first bar of the histogram is located on the negative 7 
side, bey ond the zero point. Inasmuch as there are no negative commercial paper | 
rates this oes of Niaiapachied is faulty; by the e same token, the cumulative curve a 
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=a ood. The student should learn at an early stage th; that a graph must the 
- self-explanatory and should carry title, period c COV overed, source e of data, and correct - 
= including important notes relating to the subject matter, ; 
__ On page 46 of Chapter II entitled: ‘ “The Graphic Analysis o of Data: Elementary : 
; Come Fitting,” a graph showing the price of pig iron is shown. Instead of showing 
_ the value of x, designated by the authors as ‘‘classmark,”’ it is preferable to sod 
i. a the respective years, 1900-1910. The omission of the zero on the vertical scale is not 
xo customary, but if insisted upon should be definitely marked by a respective nota-_ ce 
r - tion. . This chapter also shows signs of an unduly accelerated pace. The introduction a 
sie of the Skew Normal Probability Curve seems uncalled for at this point, even for the 
Chapter Ill, entitled “ ‘Methods of Av veraging, ” six ty pes of averages are 
plained. The definition of the « qu adratic mean on page 73 is given thus: “It may be 
_ defined as the square root of the arithmetic mean of the squares of the class marks’ 
(italics the reviewer's). The definition is defective due to the inclusion of the term > 
“classmark,’ ’ which i in itself must be defined. Professor Gavett, in his A Firs 
Course in Statistical Method, defines the quadratic mean as: “The square root | 
; of the arithmetic mean of the squares of a set of numbers.” The latter definition is _ 
es simple and straightforward. The discussion of the median should have included a 
_ chart showing the method of computing it graphically from the cumulative ire- 
aa "quency curve, because this method is frequently used in all types of reports. The 
explanation of the bimodal frequency distribution on page 87, first four lines, 
should Rave been expanded. At this point the wag should be made n more Ae al _ 


scription of this distribution David Brunt, of Ob- 


a IVa and V , entitled “ “Index Numbers” and * ‘The Analy sis of Ti ime Serie 


- i T he text of ee vi VI, VII, and VIII are devoted to the theory of bowl , 
na leading i in the customary way from the theoretical aspect of permutations a and co 
: — to the binomial frequency distribution up to the normal frequency curve. 


fer the case of linear ‘and trends has been by 
tables IX and X, coefficients for fitting a straight line and a parabola 

Chapters X and XI are to the. exposition of the of correlation. 
_ page 249, however, it would have been better to omit the inadequate definition: . _ 
“In other words, correlation i is me mathematical theory of drawing conclusions,” = 


es, , Iti is interesting to note that Davis and Nelson arrived at the method of cocflicients us _ 


= 


4 
4 
— 
siderable collateral reading on the part of the student in order to understand the 
bs mathematical basis, because the sequence of the actual steps of computations are ea Cae 
only scantily shown. The reviewer considers the detailed development of com-— il 
puting steps one of the most important pedagogic factors in teaching the subject = 
| 
> | = 
Department of Commerce, computed identical coefmcients for linear trends. ay 
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“an substitute the one given at the beginning of Chapter XI, which reads: “Simpl a 
Bes sey is a measurement of the amount of co-variation between two se series, ,and 7 
sf 

_ may indicate the degree to which one element affects another, or the degree to 
ow hich the two are affected by common causes. 

In the 24 pages of the concluding chapter ‘ ‘Types of Statistical Series” are dealt. S - 
_ with, the text representing an extension of Chapters VI, VII and VIII. Discussed 
_ here are kurtosis, the Lexis ratio and the Charlier coefficient of disturbancy, and 
the Poisson-Bortkewitsch “Law of small numbers.” The balance of the volume i in- 
cludes appendices I, II, and III, entitled * ‘Biographical Notes on Early Mathe- 
matical Economists,” “Logarithms,” and “The Use of Tables’ respectively. Ten 
tables for aid in computation, “answers to problems, and an index of names and 
_ subjects conclude the volume. The book format is 63"X9?" » the type face large, 
™ 
_ Elements of Statistics represents in many respects a book prepared with s scholarly 
care. Its usefulness as a text, however, will depend largely on the intelligent guid. 


nce of the instructor as well as on the ee background of the student. 


The Symbols of Government. By THURMAN New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1 1935. Pp. 278. $2. 


Theory and Practice. By New York: V ‘king 
Pp 


and 


Der Staat: Seine gei seine nstehung und E 


Kurt 


This i is an encounter iter with authors of different and vastly 


ar- 


and practice of the r puzzling | process of government: a lawyer who is a liberal oot 
a can progressive, a political scientist who is an English socialist, and a German — 
he 27 philosopher who embraces the National Socialist state for this reason: “If a govern- 
ea a ment finds only confidence and believes in confidence, it naturally must side with — 
one who seeks for truth among the people, just as he, ‘too, must side with such a 


aspects of the scene, although he wants us to 
_ believe that he is dealing with “Western civilization.’ ” His analysis and discussion 
glaringly ‘reflect the dilemma of the liberal lawyer on facing the New Deal’s leg: le 
_débacle. His discussions of jurisprudence, the judicial process, economics and law, a 2 
and the like are held together by the central notion that t the ceremonies and theories 
_ of social institutions may be conveniently described as “symbolic thinking and con- 1 
duct which condition the behavior of men in groups.”” The human mind seems to 
need the certitude of acting “‘on principle” and therefore persistently generates s such — 
large, hazy and contradictory notions. This leads to the habitual deadlock and con- 
/ social affairs. Clever the ‘Situation by twisting the 
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2% es tite symbols to their own ends, thus directing social forces i into channels re- 
+ mote from the public interest. This psychology y of disillusionment induces Arnold — 
a to extol the merits of dictatorial insane asylum management for an insane world, | 
until, finally, with unexpected somersault, he disavows the method of despair rod 


~ reéstablishes the i intrinsic worth of such unifying values as the law, since they per- 


> 


f 


Here is a fresh. handling of an old problem, especially suggestive for the a 
Process, marred only by an occasional flight into regions where the author’s wit 
clouds his understanding,? and by the palpable incongruity of a psychological- — 
“anthropological” method for the purpose of social evaluation. 
_ The American’s dilemma is at bottom also the Englishman’s and yet, what dif ra ‘a, 
erence of perspective! Laski, in his masterful diagnosis of contemporary — 
cons craft and its theory, gives not only the ripest formulation of his own political - hs, 
ae philosophy, but at the same time as solid an essay on Marxian politics as can be oa 
_— ~ found i in Anglo-American literature. This solidity is achieved | by an elastic and 
sophisticated application of the materialistic interpretation of history, from which 
crucial of the modern world spring into bold Ww ith this volume, 
~o — ‘state, of the i idealist school and its implications. | But gone is the belief i ina pluralist | 7 
‘oo state, shattered by the experience of the po post- -war world. For him the cleavage of 
classes can only be overcome by the exercise of the state’s power on behalf of the — 
exploited, and yet “his political ethic—which has rightly been identified as 
Protestant ~ethic—with its emphatic affirmation of individual judgment and the 
rights essential for its protection, does not allow him to delight in revolutionary 
logic. Fundamental change can probably only be achieved by force; yet the tokens 
of the times and a post-Marxian appraisal of ‘hie class-structure suggest that such 
attempts might be fatal and open the door to Fascism , for the historical oppor- 
tunity is rare: “It therefore becomes essential for : any party which i is seeking to 
a transform the economic foundations of society to maintain as long as it can a con- 
stitutional order which permits. it openly to recruit its strength.” The author’ 


a To Schilling’s suggestive and driginal scheme of a philosophy of state, I cannot 
= to do justice — Suffice 1 it to say that he makes the ambitious if not ware 7 


to be | of the life- of the species which orm to create 
new variations of communal existence in accordance with new historical “ ‘tasks.”” 
In the light of such tasks, the division of powers, fundamental rights, and fe 


“predictability” of law cannot but appear as “constitutional abuses’ when plan 


‘to the task of the authoritarian and totalitarian state, although in the course of his _ 
dissertation (despite the cited declaration of faith) the author in 
refreshing and significant heresies His work is worth 


ning is an ingredient of constitutions. Such philosophical logic lends itself admirably 
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suilding America. Racine. Building 


Rachie wants to ze the 120,000 election p precincts into p discussion 
modern versions of the old town meeting, to discuss public affairs, restore true re- _ 
— ligion and the virtues of the fathers. Building America is a sort of handbook for 
= clubs. It contains the ideals, a plan of action and an outline of what every 
citizen should know, mostly selections from the Bible. W hile many people will dis- 
miss Mr. Rachie’s proposal as a religious, utopian dream, it should be pointed out 
that his Christianity is strictly undenominational and his gospel i is the Social 1 Gospel, 
seventeen concrete, immediate proposals for Building America indicate the 
“trend of his mind: The 120,000 local clubs; thirty hour week; take all mothers of | a - 
minors out of industry; withdraw 150,000,000 acres of marginal land; homestead <a 
— Joans for about six million families; planned, decentralized industry; simplification a 
of government; codrdinated transportation; reduction of interest rates; Federal — 
_ banking; graduated i income and inheritance taxes; unemployment i insurance; con-_ 
_ servation; reintroduce Bible into personal, home and civic life (daily Bible reading ~ 
in schools); purify home life; emphasize individual character building. _ ee 
a It would be e easy y to attack Mr. Rachie for over- simplification, for she vagueness 
of his proposals, for his i ignorance of elementary social science, but most good 
citizens 1 would probably subscribe to the general features of his vision. If he takes 
it too seriously, however, he » will | probably die a sepadaenadn and Gsilbesiomed ya 


Administration (mostly) photographs. Mr. “Wilson presents. sixteen types s of 
_ Americans: farmers of New England, Missouri, Taos, and the corn belt; auctioneer; 
_ storekeeper; horse wrangler; hotelkeeper; ‘country newspaperman; Ozark isolated 
community types; timberman; signpainter; sheep and cattle herders; politician; 7 
_ and a number of roadside types. He claims there is a basic similarity i in er e-. 
_ They are quite different from the people whom Meckenesque urban writers have 
called “yokels’”—Americanus Boobiensis. Wilson finds them conservative, but not 
blind te the reality of change; fundamentally capitalistic, but not profit-minded to 
the exclusion of a deep loyalty to the sacredness of personality—they are not | 
mercenary nor materialistic; they believe in the solid virtues of honest work for ae 
_ decent living; they are individualists, but not egoists; they are not eo ty 


While Wilson has a good deal of sentiment, he is not sentimental. He admits — 
is: a partial picture. It is somewhat too rosy, but it is also much closer to reality — 
than the caricature of the Smart Boys who sneerfully tell us the great mass of rural — 
7 
more articulate than most men in their callings, but such people are generally ~_ 
‘ 
to express their ideas and feelings fairly lucidly and often in very colorful language. 


4 Perhaps i itis wishful thinking, but I believe the great mass of Americans, both r rura 
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and urban, are sound, generous, ‘friendly folk, pri- 

: ‘aa characterized by what ‘Cooley calls primary ideals. At times, one marvels _ 
J at their capacity to stand and withstand exploitation, waste, inefficiency, ill- will, 
va "stupidity, and propaganda of all sorts; they seem to be able to “take it” toa greater — 

: extent than seems humanly possible. But there is latent fire i in those masses; funda- — 
mentally they are still revolutionary democrats; they may demand and. effectuate 

; ria far-reaching changes in our social order almost overnight—and do it in the name of. A 


the Fathers and | by means of the Constitution. Wilson’s book bolsters this belief. a C 


rs es Te is a ‘refreshing relief from the literature of cynicism, despair, and defeat with 


at the folkmind of America, the vital stuff of all culture. Perhaps he has i 
2 ‘somewhat too far from what he calls “Smart Alec writing,” but we probably need a 
little overcorrection of this kind. 


ge is close to the earth, the source of all national wealth; itisa small glimpse 


Ed. by aaa, Lewis et al. New Yo rk: 
s Sons, 1936. 526. $ We 


symposium. As Lewis states in the y “Tt 
ditional attitude of Christianity towards the question of radical social toasty ws 
= wel orthodox attitude of ‘Communism to It contains eighteen 


writers are English, others are from Russia, “the: Continent,’ or America (Reinhold | 


_ There is no o doubt about the fact that people become nervous when dahl sania 
opinions seem to be threatened. This certainly i is true of countless n men and women 
who call themselves Christian and who fear that their whole way of life is being 
challenged with increasing effectiveness by a new set of social forces called Com- _ 
_ munism. People « do not welcome social change unless it occurs along the line already a 
laid down in accordance with their own life patterns. It is because they have been _ 
_ made to feel uncomfortable a and uncertain that t they have reacted so violently to the — 


_ Many an author i in recent years has presented Christianity and Communism 3 a 


, the two live options now before mankind, has proceeded to show that they are in 
basic conflict, and that the | intelligent. citizen will of course choose Christianity. 

_ The writers in this symposium are not so cocksure, however, although most of them 
7 are Christian. They see much in common between the teachings of Jesus and early 
Be Christian history and Communism (Noel). They see that the Church has again and 
again become a protector ‘of property and power (Pascal). 

aan ‘Christianity, they find, has lost much of its virility. If it is to continue as a vital t 

a force it will do well to discover the values and motives which account for the crusad- 
ing spirit in Communism. As Auden states (p. $0): “A truth is not tested until, — 

oppressed and illegal, it still shows irresistible s signs of g grow rowth.” ‘ed ’ And Communism 

has grown in spite of opposition. The English writers insist that the Church must 

therefore 1 take Communism seriously, following the example of J. M. Ludlow who, 

in 1849, saw the developing Socialism of the Parisian workers and returned to 


to > inspire Maurice and others, and with th to the ‘Christian’ 


hits 
A Christianity and the se 
— 
= 
— 
| 
‘a 
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“3 Socialist movement which revitalized religion a and gave it at one ne and the same time 44 
influence i in society and appeal forthe workingmen. 
Lewis agrees with the Communists that Christianity has been conventional- 


4 ized and much of its preaching has become vacuous. Mentioning the work of certain - 
“There is an atmosphere about this 


‘advanced”’ ministers, he pointedly remarks: 
3 "preaching which suggests that it is meant to secure the maximum amount of moral — 


enthusiasm with the minimum amount of serious action” (p. 101). And Gilbert 
; _ * Biny on chimes in: “It is well recognized that at the time of | Constantine ‘the world’ 

got into the Church and has never since been got out of it. If the world is indifferent 
to the Church, it is because the Church is so little different from the world” (p. 120), eo : 
_ This, of course, has been the bitter criticism of the Communists: : religion deals with -_ 
= abstractions of goodness and brotherhood which are not concretized i in be- : 


“tributors) claims, cathe. about beautiful ideals but serves as a 1 protective ve shield for 
reactionary forces: ' “The future will see a a consolidation of all go forces against — 


Wt a are 1c determined that religion shall not be used as a cloak for t reaction. They s see in 1 the 
religion of Jesus (not the religion about Jesus) an influence which, when boldly ap- : 


plied, can transform social as well as individual life, even though they themselves. 
frankly recognize the reactionary character of much of seamennd Christianity. “ 


Garrett Bib Biblical I nstitute — 


orman, Oklahoma: University of 


Cherokee Messenger. By ALTHEA Bass. Norman, 


Oklahoma Press, 1936. Pp. 348. $3. 


“Vind ae or volume is a ‘story ‘of the life and work of Samuel Austin Wor oncester, mission-— 


~ ary to the Cherokee Indians. 
i After having been educated at Andover Theological Seminary and called to 


preach, Worcester, a member of the eighth generation in a consecutive line of 
_ - ministers, left his native s state, Vermont, for work in the offices of the American Py 
Board of, Commissioners of Foreign Missions until such | time 2 as they should send 7 


Boston in at the age of 2 27, with his wedded wife, he drove 
i and buggy to the Brainerd Mission in the land of the - Cherokee i in Northern 
Be jae where he labored as missionary, builder, translator, publisher, accountant _ 
al preacher, until the State of Georgia under the Presidency of Andrew Jackson, 
the “Indian Fighter,” and a State governor of similar spirit, forced the Indians to a -_ 
treaty which took their land and drove them westward beyond the Mississippi. 
WwW orcester consistently opposed the attempts to move the Indians out, and even 
_ went to prison because he remained at the mission after having been commanded 
Es by the Governor of Georgia to leave the territory occupied by the Cherokees. Zz 
_ The Worcesters moved westward to the new land of the Cherokee in the valley 
of the Arkansas River, where they lab labored for the rest of their lives. At the time 
of Samuel’s death i in April, 1859, two of his daughters were teaching school among _ 
the Indians. During his lifetime he had translated and printed i in the Cherokee 


"grammar, an almanac, tracts, temperance works, and school to 
see two seminaries established by the Cherokees. 
book is effectively written. is built about the correspondence of Samuel 
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: 
Ww orcester, most of the materials having been ‘obtained from the manuscript col- 
lection of the American Board of Commissioners of Foreign Missions now housed 


in the Andover-Harv ard Library at ‘Cambridge. 
a addition to being a an interesting biography, it shows in an intimate way siete 
of the problems of the Indian in becoming reacculturated, in being deprived of his 
homeland and driven westward, and in adapti ng himself | to a new land. It also y 


touches on slavery , which was an issue among the Indians, since some of them had 


nial Printing and Pub- 


By Harotp C. C ork: Association Pres 15, I 


For a number of years, the reviewer of this book has j sastenad that expenditures 


for social welfare purposes have become an integral part of public finance, and that 
accurate data ‘on the amounts and purposes of moneys spent for such a 
should be gathered regularly and systematically, 
‘This book is an excellent step in this direction. Confined to one particular field— - 
the foundation, and more specifically to its role in the child welfare mov pag ee 
_ data presented, showing that the 75 foundations and community trust funds | 
codperating i in the study made grants for social welfare Purposes to the amount of 
almost a half billion dollars during the decade, 1921- -1930, not only « cover adefinite _ “a 
2 part of this chapter of public finance, but offer ample evidence on the importance 
of an “institutional development which is relatively new, , culturally 
_ The results of Dr. Coffman’s study, made possible by a grant from the Mrs. 
L eonard Elmhirst Committee, are! presented i in five parts. Part one describes the 
nature, scope, and method of the i inquiry; part two analyzes the foundations as a 
type, their purposes, personnel, organization and trends; part three does the same 
for the community trust funds; part four reviews the child welfare organizations | 
_ which received aid from these sources; and the final part evaluates the significance 
_ of foundation support for child welfare work. 
: Ee Commenting on the findings, one is tempted, after being shown that the trustees. 
_of these foundations are successful representatives of the established order, to ask: | 
_ What else should they be? What else would they be in any other order of society! > ay . 
(Refer to Jerome Davis’ data on the personnel dominating Soviet institutions. ) 
Also, on page the author says, in of the trustee: he chances 


presented in support of this statement—the one oon instance of apparent og = 
__ A significant omission is a similar analysis of the executive directors and advisers 
of the foundations, many of whom conceivably exert considerable weight in de- 
__ cisions on the allotment of funds. WwW ho are e they? WwW hata are their clubs a and attitudes pr” 


comments, while considered Pertinent, are 1 not to be. as de- 
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_ of very g great importance. The results of his inquiry are well organized and well — : 

presented. The book is a volume, an and a for students in seve 


Central Australia. By C. T. Mavican. Oxford University 

 - This work is one primarily ‘of geographical and geological exploration. Being ee 


cated to “Old-Timers,” it does give casual glimpses of the white pioneer settler in 
Australia. The reader who expects to find in it a discussion of the ¢ aborigines or seeks — 
a ‘primarily anthropological data will be disappointed. The author feels that the n na- 
tives are already “being done to death.”’ In the last chapter only does he deal with 
the aborigines, and here he states his solution | to the problem of the native and the | : 
4 half-caste—“These problems solve themselv es in the best way.” He ventures the — 


_ opinion that the explorer Eyre in his journals nee written the fairest thing about — 


The sociologist who has the | patience to ~— ini the — amount of de- 


tailed description of travel courses, geological features, finds oc- 


= 


The graphic pictures dyi ing and desolation ‘remind 
one of the most ‘Seriously affected parts of the western fringe of the Great P lains in | 


~. One feels in the iia: ate pert of the book somewhat the spirit of British conquest — 


g gets a conception of the extent to which expense has been contracted in a futile 7 


attempt to make the central part of the continent habitable. As a book of explora- 
tion and travel it is well done, the author having a faculty not ‘ly for describing 


Bi his travels, but also for adding personal detail which lends interest. we he ee 


American Economic “Thought in the Century. By 
Ernest Temnac. . New York: The Macmillan Company, 1 1936. P Pp. 
2.50. . Translated by E. A. J. Johnson. 


No one can legitimately p profess to have a clear understanding of modern eco- 


velopment. ‘Professor Johnson, apparently se: sensing the need for such an : 
in the teaching of economics to beginning college students, has written a little book 
7 “ which, because of its clarity and effectiveness of organization, should be welcomed — B 
ss The author frankly admits that the book i is not an economic history in the con- _ 
a 4 entional textbook sense. Rather he selects, quite arbitrarily but nevertheless — 
wisely, certain periods of the past and then proceeds to describe the economic insti- — 
wil tutions and changes characteristic of those times. Beginning with an analysis - 


_ Tate-medieval institutions in Leg he passes on toa a consideration of the be- 
‘0 1800 
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to discuss the of scientific technology and the formulation 
of capitalist theory. Finally he. considers the diffusion of the pattern of industrialism 


imperialism i in the modern world. ‘ ~~ he method employ ed,”’ to use the words of the | 
author, “is simply to advance | arbitrarily to a selected date and then retrace the 
path as | far as necessary to pene adequate historical description of each new | 
‘The second author, a a a professor of political economy at Beirut, Syria, has. done 
p something more than summarize the economic theories of three American writers, 
a — Daniel Ray mond, Henry C. Carey, and Henry George. His task has been not only 
3 present the salient features of the writings of these men but also to show the 
a relationships between American and European economic thought. His book be- | 
comes therefore almost as much an analysis of the theories of J. B. Say, Friedrich ——— 
a9 List, Adam Smith, David Ricardo, Thomas Malthus, and Frédéric Bastiat as of © 
a Ray mond, Carey, and George. This method, it must be admitted, is effective. Yet 
#4 his interpretation would have been more convincing had he given adequate atten- 


tion to the social and economic conditions which formed the background of these 


The oung Child in the Home: . A 


“i theories. In a fewi instances the author has made some references to these conditions, © . 
but on the whole his descriptions of economic backgrounds have been sketchy. | 
The chapter on the formulation of — theory i in Professor Johnson’s book is 


‘Survey of of T hree 1 4am 
F amilies, Report of the Committee on the Infant and Preschool Child, 
John E. Anderson, Ph. D., Chairman, White House Conference on Child _ 
and Protection. New York: D. Appleton- Co., 1936. 


Research on the preschool child has made enormous advances i in the last two or 


We e did not how many the. average ze American preschool child sleeps, 


he eats, how he is punished, whathis fearsare,howoftenheisbathed. 
The present book is the report of a very successful attempt to answer such ques- 
ry tions. It is based on interviews which secured data on 3779 children in 2758 white | 
families and on 313 children in 202 Negro families. Only families having a child 
~ between the ages of one and five were selected, since the study was primarily con- 
~ cerned with preschool children. Incidental information was gathered about wlll 
_ and older children, however, when they were present in such families. 7 a 
It is hard to summarize the results of this study for the purposes of a book review. 
The very object of the research causes the results to be rather miscellaneous. The — 
value of the study | lies in the fact that it has made available a large number of very 
valuable but somewhat unrelated data, ‘such as the following: spinach is refused by 
“more children than any other food; rural children sleep somewhat less at night _ 
_ than do urban children; there are no striking differences in the play « of Negro a and 
_ white children; spanking i is used more freely at age four than at any other age; 
ten and twelve year old Id children bathe three times as frequently i in summer as in 


= 


oa The validity of a a study like this will depend very largely on the caine of th the 


ues sampling. The Committee made a very serious and intelligent effort to control the 


- factors of geographical distribution i in the country, : size of community, and socio- 


| 
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i economic statue T he data given in the appendix show thet: this s effort did not st suc- 


groups. The highest socio-economic class received about four times its proper ‘repre 


sentation, , while the lowest class received 'ess than half of its: due share. Ini interpret- 
the 


Catholic U University of « America 
Laws of Marriage and FRANKLY | Hupernes. New York ew 


This little volume has have the older compilations 
“t of marriage a and divorce laws become outdated. -T he book includes the laws of a 


few foreign countries, but it has no tabulation and no index, a serious fault. Al- 


and annulment of marriage in Hawaii having been apparently too recently passed, 
as also the new marriage certification law of Connecticut. 

The advocate of ‘Federal marriage and divorce laws will find in this book plenty © 
ofm 


aterial to prove the lamentable chaos in inter-state comity, but also very strong _ 
evidence against making marriage and divorce laws Federal. The present District a 
= Columbia | legislation is a fair test of what we might expect in Federal legislation - 


and it turns out to be one of the poorest codes in the whole list. ah nine ess al ‘a - 
On the whole, progress since: the last important compilations, those of May, © 


indices) i is very slow. it seldom occurs to a state legislature. to examine 
studiously the whole marriage and divorce code. Instead, little — are applied 


at infrequent intervals, with an ill-balanced result. 


_ The reasoning seems at times puzzling. Thus as to impotence, there are the fol- By: 
owing variants: ‘ ‘impotent,’ “naturally impotent,” ““‘incurably impotent,” 
existing at time of marriage,” 


marriage and continuing,’ ” and “if suit is brought not later than two years after 
= 


The degree of cruelty called for seems i in of which 


specifies “cruelty endangering | life,” and where “habitual drunkenness must have 


Useful as this book i is, ‘it is s merely a compilation, and does r not make obsolete | 
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American Family ‘Lew 1931 
Institute of Family Relations 
H. Maik EvrENOL. Ankara: Librairie 


buted e Orient nee 


teres 

is based—that ail civilization i is traceable to ancient Turkish 
- author describes oe the program of the People’ s (the only) Party, its See 
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his numerous in judged by American scientific standards, 
7 are the best in modern Turkish, this, Bay Evrenol’s first book in English, is valuable 
_ chiefly as an excellent specimen ‘of the currently dominant Turkish sisnanceell x 


Progress and Power. By Car | BECKER. ‘Stanford 
University Press, 1936. Pp. x+102, $1. 


ince this little book is made up of three Ww est - Memorial Foundation forges a 


toward which, but the speed, and distance which man- 
kind has moved since his emergence from the apes. Although this involves some 
hazard of mistaking what has been as ; thereby - having been good, i in some slight 
"4 measure, such facts can speak for themselves. In these terms, mankind has moved 
a long way since Pithecanthropus, chiefly in the direction ‘of the expansion of the 
universe to which he responds, his increasing p power - of control over that univ verse, 
\ _ and a somewhat more irregular increase in the rationality of his adjustments. Al 
_ though subject to some fluctuation, this movement has been, in general, an ac- 
-celerating one. It has, among whatever e else, been at the hands of two interacting 
_ factors, intelligence and “ power’. i.e., the power of control over the natural uni- | 
verse which has come from tools, techniques, machines, and improv ed ways of 
_ knowing and doing. This power has both resulted from, and interacted upon, the — 
effective intelligence of man. _The disparity in the rate at which mankind has 
Bs copuet: in the control of the non-human world and in his control of himself 
and his social and economic order has given rise to a critical situation, as well as _ 
to an over-rejection of the progress concept. But it is possible that change in the. 
14 a material culture may reach a diminishing “rate or. an upper limit; that: 


= able period of relatively harmonious adjustment may be achieved before the io a 
out of the sun writes finis to the human adventure. The book is vividly and charm- — 
ingly written. A reading of it is one to be refreshing, stimulating, and provoc- 
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ampaign 

* control opinion, and especially in the Professor 

_ Raup goes on to a consideration of the various organized interests in their efforts se 
to influence American thinking in regard to nationalism, religion, war, government, — 
economic relations, and s ocial change. The positions of the various ‘organized i in- 
terests, and the pressure groups which represent them, are set forth by means of | 
extended quotations from their declarations, both published and unpublished. 
Each controversial issue in contemporary American life is the focal point for a 

_ clash of opinion, and very frequently the classroom receives the full impact of that | 
clash. Professor Raup_ has taken one at a a time, choosing to present 


| 
| 
‘grammatic projection Of human history, the factual Dases OF the essay are quite Ry 
familiar. Feeling that there may still be some merit in the concept of progress, but j 
— 
— 
& 
Education and Organized Interests in America. By Bruce Raup. N ew Y ork: 
| 


_ 4 the cluster of conflicting interests and opinions in logical rather than oned fc 
When, for instance, the views of the Daughters o of the American Revolution con- _ 
cerning teachers’ oaths are thrown into dramatic relief ; against those of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, a realization of the significance of conflict is heightened. __ 
_ As a matter of fact, the work i is replete with the drama of group c conflict, much of 
being implicit simply i in the arrangement of materials. 
Out of the struggle of interests there emerges what Professor Raup has seen fit Seed 
to call a “consensus. 2 Tt is nothing more or less than a new synthesis developed z 
out of a clash of group psy ychologies. The consensus is the cultural product of the 
interaction between two or more dynamic group interests in society. It is the func. 
tion of the teacher, Professor Raup contends, to engage actively i in the process of => 
- achieving a consensus— ~always i in the interest of the “larger good.” Rather than 
_ favoring the cause of one group over another, the teacher should serve as a con- 
Sie agent of selection within the cultural matrix. ‘The school cannot be neutral: 


he 


common culture while to assist in its | is — 
conceived as @ force as dynamic as society itself. 
Education and Organized Interests in America is based on the studies of the C — 
Mission on the Social Studies of the American Historical Association, in the making © 
s _ of which Professor Raup played no small part. Besides an adequate index, the book = 

= contains a list of the eighty-eight organized interests serving as the subjects of in- 

3 vestigation. There is also presented a series of charts indicating 1 in condensed form b. 
the attitudes of the various pressure groups on controversial i issues of the day, : as 
as the systematized response of a sample of the “‘school public’”’—teachers, 


administrators, board members, and community leaders—to a _comprehensive 


: Ss quescionnaire treating current opinion. The discussion accompanying these charts — 
_is most relevant in view of the role of the educator in stimulating consensus. The 


. related parts of the work constitute something of a useful inventory of established — 


a Professor Raup and his assistants have done a courageous — pioneering piece o 
3 work in a field that has long demanded the attention of the educator as well as the 


| ah . sociologist. If the book under consideration has a weakness it is in its lack of focus. — 
ed ‘There i is such a thing s as documenting : a thesis | to » the point of concealing it its meaning. — 


a ‘rather weighty handbook of social control. But at the present stage ‘such a ag +3 
book proves a | genuine and necessary contribution, and one that can hardly be — 4 
1 their opinions. 


Wea “ealth and Culture. By Epuarp C. Li 
Co., 1936. Pp. 135. $3.00. 


In this brief book 1S contained a curt t and critical 


ions. 


4 

Ge 
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F o philanthropy. He believes that foundations ranked among the ten 
hy | out studying and interpreting a cross section of 


founda 


Foundations influence our culture in a 


< tion make up over 93 per cent of all expenditures. Only two foundations were 
eal discovered which were oriented i in the direction of social change. One os 


a and international interaction, social and freedom and 
justice, and application of science to human affairs, giving weight to their contribu- _ 


_ The nature of the ty pical trustee of these institutions shows why such forward-_ : 
‘teahien o olicies are so rare. +The typical trustee would be well past middle ; age, , of 
secure economic status, belonging to “best” clubs and churches, with little back- | 
ground ¢ of science (only 2 out of 400 were social scientists), and living i in the — 
“eastern states. According to Lindeman, beneficiaries of grants are inevitably 


a. in such cases as Louis ‘Adamic’s s trip to ‘Jugo-S Slavia on a Guggenheim 

_ It becomes obvious that the foundation is not a real means of wien: : 

wealth to’ the public. This type of philanthropy contributed only about five per — 
cent of the total budget of charitable enterprises in the country; and the = oe 
_ total for the ten year period is only $1,346,500,000. Only six per cent of New Y “i 
__ ers whose wills were probated meceeeues any part of their wealth to others than 

_ This is the initial report of extensive research Lindeman i is supervising on i. 
general subject of phila nthropic funds. Its limitations are also ‘partly explained 
s the fact that a majority of the foundations approached refused to co-operate 

_ in making facts” available. Its readability is augmented by the generous use of - 


striking pictographs, and for those interested in details there i n4 sacinded 2 an exten- 


University of of ‘ashington 

row. 


"Rabbi inger anti- ‘not as an evil, but rather as 
one phase only of a larger and more inclusive problem, that of 1 minorities. This, in 


the judgment of the reviewer, is the only possible approach. 


The book is divided into three 


; ~ throughout the ages. The persecution of the Jews has been pte the same in- 

every country | and period. The history ex’ extends from the Pharaohs to the Nuremberg 

- decrees of September, 1935. Part II, an analytical study of anti-Semitism, studies 
_ religious and economic causes, the myth of a world conspiracy, the race theory and © 


fallacy, and the Marxian Freudian _theories of environment. Part is. a 


- one hundred foundations studied, education, health, social welfare, and administra- _ 7 


aa. tions are here interpreted as results of certain forces operating in EE te i a 
| our capitalistic society, namely: the accumulation of huge fortunes which could 
possibly be used in consumpticn, however conspicuous and wasteful, by the pos- > 
sessors; the beginning of a “gu''t feeling” in the wealthy; and the enthusiastic ac- 
; 
og 
ae 
» 


the causes, resul and remedies of enti Semition as a part of the v wider 
a The book makes no sociological or scholarly pretensions, yet it has sociological 
merit and significance. Although written by a rabbi, it is totally free from hate. 
The author may not be an inspired writer, but he is an | honest one and, within — 
- F limits, an exceptional « craftsman. His ‘conclusions a are sound: “The causes of anti- 
7 _ Semitism : are deep-rooted in the social system. The remedy is not a ready or a 
quick one. involves vast of opinion in in many millions of people. Iti in- 


of hatred and persecution. Tt must bea term program . (p. 


All in all, this is a brave and honest book. It was needed. 
: Josepx S. Rovcex 
Relation Between Morality and Inte lect. By CLARA RA F, CHASSELL. New Y York: 
Teachers College Contributions to Education, 1935- Pp. xviii 
+556. 84.50. 


She has assembled and analyzed nearly three hundred studies, covering the men- 
~ tality and behavior of 300,000 feeble-minded, delinquent and normal persons. This — 
mass of material she has classified and evaluated to help answer the question: 
‘She finally concludes (p. 470) that “The relation between morality and intellect 
in | senttieeed groups is clearly direct. The obtained relation is extremely variable, 
but tends to be low. It is dependent upon the type of evidence, the type of group, — 
the type of coefficient, and possibly even the country represented... . Expressed 
in correlational terms, ‘the obtained relation may therefore usually be expected to. 
a fall between .10 and .39, and the true relation to be under .50. aba aaa . 
“Undoubtedly the general relation between morality and intellect in the general q 
population is considerably higher than that usually found in restricted groups. 
} Nev ertheless, it is hardly probable that this relation is high. Expressed in correla- 7 
7 tional terms, the relation in the en population may therefore | be expected to 


After this summary of her investigation, Dr. Chassell adds the findings of the — 
_— character Education Inquiry (Hartshorne, May, et. al., Studies in the Nature of 
search with the that‘ principle of the relationship of desirable 
qualities still remains unchallenged; as far as the relation between morality and 
intellect is concerned, correlation and not compensation is the rule” (p. 492). 
* This work is the development of a doctoral thesis, subsidized in part by a grant 
_ from the Social Science Research Council. It i is a monument of industry anda 
a mine of information. However, it is not easy or stimulating to read. Instead of - 
presenting a summary account of the literature, a section on method, and a simple © 
_ statement of results, th the cautious wi writer pauses too often to Tepeat | warnings about — 7 
: technical difficulties encountered throughout. So the book becomes a mass of details _ 
to be studied with an index, rather than a guide to fresh frontiers of knowledge. — 
rated the political intelligence of 1250, ‘mid- -west voters on 
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true-false to questions about the League ‘of Nations, Tariff, 
Industrial Arbitration, as prescribed by “experts.” Only 24. per cent. were found 
“competent.” College professors surpass farmers, and women outguess men. The 
_. first twelve years of school appear to darken knowledge; but higher education clears “oe 
it up. Reading newspapers helps very little, whereas highbrow magazines elevate ZZ 


the mind. Age does not bring added wisdom. Those who follow the ways of their 
fathers are dumb. Migrants and Independents are saner. Republicans and business. 
men are particularly dense regarding arbitration, which seems to be the criterion | 
i hy Professor Eldridge set up 34 tables and 15 graphs to prove these points _ 
- . ie not be evident. It was a sad day for errant Democracy when a statistician © 


University 


Hotel Life. By Ss. ‘Chape! Hill: : University of North 


Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. ‘195-$ 

: 

This little book is well written and filled with personal- interest materials cc ny 
by direct observation | by the author. The opening chapter deals with hotel life as 
it influences the personality « of the hotel guest. The lonely, unattached individual 
is known as a number identified by a key. 


4 
scrapers. Dr. Hayn ner that like to live in hotels this life permits 


_ freedom to do as one pleases, to be alone, and affords conveniences and protection. oe 
In the second part a very interesting discussion of the people who live in hotels 
- given. Childless families and professional men represent the chief occupants. In | 

case there are hotel children, very | definite non- -social attitudes are generally found ce - 

apes 
mong them. The modern ‘hotel lis beginning to provide play | rooms and Play 
_ grounds for the children in order to offset some of these social disadvantages. 
: _ Part three describes the behavior of individuals away from home. The hotel fe oar 
% is colored by many problems associated with unrestrained behavior. 7 
a The author feels that the i increase in hotel living ca causes a a general breakdown in 


‘in manners, customs and morals Is of A American society, , but wherever the “oh ici 2 ii 


This book should be of interest to the general reader as well 8 as the student i 
sociology. It presents a vivid word picture of | an important phase of contemporary 

Manicipa Un niversity of Omaha 


treasure of experience hidden in the records of isin away more 
-- for the appreciation of sociological processes than that of history. Ethnol- 
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| EILeen Jensen Krice. New York: 
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_ most painstaking investigations of a historian. Ethno- sociological : studies are re the 
more important, for hosts of antiquated theories derived from the old writings of | 
- Spencer, Morgan, Maine,! and others are still current. An enormous amount of od 
6S work has been performed in the meantime to =n not sufficient a 
Ani immense > material is often scattered in pamphlets, articles and books s referring 
- one “tribe’’ only, and covering sometimes many decades. In our time of rapid | 
7 _ transition this material is becoming more precious as a record of the near past a and fre 
7 /-* as, so to speak, “living milestones” of the process of transition. This process is _ 
going on under our very eyes, a process of the greatest sociological importance from _ 
the theoretical point of view as well as from the practical one. For we have to to deal — - 
4 with people of changing attitudes, interests, and wants? 
‘a _ Mrs. Krige presents a collection of data of the kind just described, about the 
_ Zulus. She has amplified the published documentation by the use of unpublished 
_ material and by correspondence with living authors, to which she added personel 
- trips through Zululand and Natal. These constituent parts have been carefully co-— 
-ordinated in scientific form and offer a first-class source book for social life of one _ 
a. of the most important South African tribes. All the stages are covered from the 
_ origin of the Zulu nation to the flourishing phase of i its empire and the transition 
partial disintegration into the present condition. 
The sociologist will find more than two- thirds of the book devoted to topics in 
which he is interested: social and political organization, village life, economics, 
division of labor, marriage, birth . and education of the youth, law ‘and justice, : 
military organization, and the historical background of the Zulus. 
In dealing with the early history the author might have with advantage con-— 
s sidered the composition of the tribes from herdsmen stock and from agriculturists. — 
oF There is ample evidence for special pastoral traditions preserved among the male 


thing to do with cattle, and are kept in official subordination to the men. (I cite 


a: part of the population, while the women stick to agriculture, must not have any- 
4 
_‘e 


~ only few instances: wandering with flocks and herds (p. 14); royal cattle (15); mix- 
ture of races (21); women, as as inferiors, addressing n men (si); a age classes—cf. Masai 
_ —(81); boys given advice to love cattle, for “‘no man is without cattle” (86); driving = 
7 out cattle (88); circumcision (116); property in cattle, goats, 
(177)5 ); female agriculture (184), ands so on.) The Bantu- speaking peoples particularly on 
S in South Africa, are extracted from these two racial and cultural stocks, each unit, 
“men- fathers with agriculturist- mothers happened before the arrival of the migra. 
= “Bantu” in South Africa or after that time would require special the migra 
A most interesting chapter of the book is that dealing with the coagulation of the © 


pests of families and clans into larger units, their migration, and their settle- ; 
ment. Then we observe welding of states (kingdoms), i.e. the organization of 
rsonalities. Itisa process very different from certain 

ee theories about the “ origin of the state,” theories rather innocent in their knowledge _ 
| ethnological data. Domination had to be “‘discovered’’; it seems that the posses- A 


sion of a decisive advantage which bestows power is always m misused for imperialistic — 


_ purposes. It is hard to say how much the contact with Europeans, particularly the — 


acquisition of firearms, was responsible for the comparatively rapid 


Cf. my review of Diamond’s book on Maine’ 'o Ancient Law i in this Review, vol. 1, » 00. 1 -a ] 

m 2 An exposition of these changing processes can be found in the reviewer's book, hese and 


White in East London, & Sons,1935 
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‘ spctalien of in increasing power. Its representative i is the so-called ‘ ‘Napoleon” of the .. 


- Zulus, Chaka, who lived about the same time as the real Napoleon. Chaka amalga-— 
ae mated a number of kingdoms and exploited his power in a rationalistic manner. 
Re He emancipated himself partly from tradition, from the council of the elders (p. 

15), and replaced time-honored customs by his own ideas. Most i t important v was t the : 


use of the traditional age- classes for ‘a military organization, the improving of — 


their chiefs and as many men as and returning home with res peg 
and women as booty (similar to the old Turks). Boys of various tribes were put 
__ into the army and later married with some raped women, thus bringing about a _ 
a) _ mixture: of various people. Chaka moulded the national character by the military 
43 peop y 
_. training. He was the type of an oriental despot given to the whims of the moment. * 


oh. When his mother died, in his grief he let loose a terrible massacre among his 


--_It was the time of the early Boer trekkers, and white a was beginning to’ 
Lo creep in step by step. We are able to follow the — until w — the saul 
7 


poe uralistic picture of the events and the changing and v varying customs of o one of the — 
of * ‘natural” It does not treat society in a timeless 


viet World. ld. By | 


oA 


“the ‘Socialist did not happen i in Russia accidentally, as Hillquit has 
declared, nor because the Russians were so backward that they were willing to 
endure a ruthless dictatorship, as Norman Thomas has declared. It happened, 


oe says, because world imperialism broke at its weakest link. Indeed, many mis- 


taken ideas exist about the Russian dictatorship. The only real power in any nation 
exists in m the hands of the owners. Inf America the Teal rulers, she i insists, are the 


constitute the real In final analysis all power rests in 
Out ofa background of hostile nationalities, the ne new governmental policies have 

welded the diverse and antagonistic groups into a brotherhood of nations. It has ~ 
givel alphabet to the illiterate, and helped the various semi-barbaric tribes 
develop a modern civilization. Leadership i in the Communist. party has succeeded 
_ only because it has maintained contacts with the peasants and workers. Miss — 
a admits there have been heavy costs in suffering in developing their plan i 
_ only because of the stupidity and violence of the /oca/ leaders. With the second five- 
& plan enormous achievements in the new industrial and agricultural d develop- 
ments have taken place, assuring economic security for the futu 
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the queries of American friends and audiences, the basic philosophy an prac- 
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‘Red Army, but ee U.S.S. R will pr tay no part in n any war unless invaded. If 
‘Soviets go to war it will be to protect the Soviet Republics. nara? Suamse ie 
At the same time the new world is “building men.”” It has : captured the en ae 
eat of its young people and the loyalty of its workers i in promoting a common 
a. Women in partcular ir have gained through | their economic, political and a ; 


: equality; they now seek economic emancipation insofar as it is not Physically 


In the realm of marriage and the family, sc social opinion rather aun legal penalty 
 restrains men n and women in their intimate relations, in their decision to have chil- 
_ dren, and so on. But the Soviet leaders have always discouraged casual attitudes 
toward marriage and sex. Women receive no recognition except on their own merit, 
_ and not because of their status as wives of honored men. Children are well protected. — 
~ ae Abortions a are allowed, but ar frowned | upon as dangerous to the ‘mother’ ’s 
— Scientific achievements inspired by the Soviet regime take many forms; even 
farmers: and workers have made practical scientific discoveries. Art, similarly, has s > 
been democratized, as the “ ‘natural expression of the collective life of the millions. aa P 
Thus Miss Strong writes the story of the new civilization which is ‘ =J  &§ 
human beings,” and “setting youth free.” * Unquestionably she is an enthusiastic | 
convert to the new Russian way of life. She minimizes the unpleasant aspects of 
Beene vp and dislocation attending such a shifting of classes and theories | 
because she pes ee them as temporary and secondary phases of the path to a se 
- social order. Without any great use of statistics or compiled data she presents seal 


one might call the spirit of the Russian 


__ Andrew Smith, with the collaboration of his s wife, Maria Seaith, records 


prominen 
agitation he was black- listed the industry, in 1 1907 decided to come to 
United States. Here he became an active member of the radical labor movement— 
_ first asa Socialist and later in 1919 as a charter member of the Communist party of 
the United States. Revolting at the inequalities and evils of .he American industrial 


“4 

: rs the American Communist p party. Here he remained three } years, s, but he became 

_ more and more dissatisfied and finally resigned from his factory and the Communist 


= 
On his arrival in Russia, Smith was greeted with a hearty welcome (he was an 
first rounds of banquets he was initiated into the Russian electrical industry. Soon _ 
he saw that the standards of organization, workmanship, and general industrial 
advancement were very Ic low. Great distinctions it in rate of pay of f workers pe aile 


expert mechanic), and was very enthusiastic about the whole program. After -_ - 


munist party. W: employed i in -breaking toil. Small 
_— bas hours at strenuous labor. Old men performed tedious tasks for r pitiful a 
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i 
sums; there was no peaceful old ; age. ead for the masses lacked | variety wee was © 
often scarce. The lack of sanitation appalled him. The casual acceptance of sex ; 
Jeniency both Smith and his wife found horrifying. The e censorship | of press, the 
condemnation of religion, the propagandizing of education, and most of all the in- 
= =. in rate of pay palled on him. This, he maintained, was not the Commu. 


. dail from the f party, refused to work in his factory. Finally he forced his factory 
to free him. Apparently the Russians were not anxious to lose this worker, despite — 
his criticisms and despite his wife’s ‘‘counter-revolutionary”’ activities. But Smith aie 
returned to American disgusted with the Russian workers and the dictatorship as ont 
_ To the reviewer, ‘Smith’ s analysis of his experience presents a picture of ahome- _ 
‘ae sick idealist in Russia who yearns for his American standard of living. Ardent 


his desire to build a classless society, he found himself in an industrial situation far 
less comfortable for the employ ed worker : than the American scene which hehadso ——™ 
ee criticized. His Russian comrades whom he quotes state the case as -_ 7 
as any might. He had expected the full fruit of Socialism, when all that Russia —_ 
be legitimately expected to have achieved is ‘a direction toward a a goal. In their 
A  dtialian to reach that goal, there have been ignorant and cruel blunders. As 
= i: Russian critics say of him when he handed in his resignation, “Only after we 
have established Socialism will we have things here like in America” (sic), 
a Life has been hard in Soviet Russia, but so was it in pre- revolutionary Russia, 
and the ground : work for building a g great industrial nation has already been laid. — 
Sei may rightly object to certain situations which he met there. There is, how- 
ever, ‘no justification for his comparing the present i industrial and cultural level of 


ge 


ev 

Am erica with that of Russia. The political system of the Czars initiated patterns 

of conduct which not even a revolution may hope to obliterate completely in so | 

‘short a time. To the Russians such behavior is “‘natural.’’ To many liberty ‘loving — 


= 


Americans i it seems i but i in sociological parlance i it is better designated as Ss 


* 


Reed. . By G GRANVILLE Hicks. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1935. 
book is well written and well it not up to its sub-title: 
ie The Making of a Revolutionary. As the story of the events of a colorful life itis 
2 excellent, His birth in Portland, Oregon, as a son of one of the leading families; his , 
_ boy hood and his Harvard | career; his swift rise to fame as a war . correspondent 
with Villa in Mexico—all are told vividly. So are his experience as a correspondent 
in the World War, as a founder of the Provincetown Players, and as a a reporter in 
Russia’ during the Revolution, where his observations resulted in the classic Ten 
Days That Shook the World. His work in founding the Socialist L abor Party; his © - 
last visit to Russia and his death by ty yphus in Moscow; October, 1919, aged iy * 
rg three, are sympathetically handled. The notes and bibliography are complete and 
It is perhaps u ungracious to cavil at biography which ¢ gives all 
important external facts of the subject’s life. But there is more to biography than 
narration of external events. ‘This book, commendable i in 
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AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
‘ie should be written for the special benefit of sociologists. It contains hardly © 
_ even the attempt to give a systematic account of how a well-to-do American boy, 


4 -Teared i in the Episcopal Church, became a | Communist and an atheist. There t is very 


eee motives and desires came to he a higher relative urgency and value E 
_ to Reed. There is no. careful explication of the changes in in this urgency and value, — 
brought about by the trend of events and by div ergent sanctions and attitudes of 
isl the different groups with which he came into contact. No adequate explanation is 
‘a given of how the opportunities, obstacles and conditions of his earlier life prepared — 
= him so perfectly, on the one hand to write a literary classic, and on the other to take | 
__up the dangerous and exciting role of Communist agitator. The details of his life’ 
given with admirable exactness, but his spiritual development, 
his last years, is not made sufficiently clear. 


BAHRENs. Berlin: Volk und er 1935+ Pp. 136. 


his reliable, and realistic study of the Flemish national move- 


. from its beginnings about one hundred years ago until today. The Flemish x 
_ movement has in its political importance been frequently exaggerated by German | 
‘J pie and, as is well known, was made use of during the World War. The 
author arrives at a more realistic conclusion. ’ The Flemish problem i is not one of 
international politics, but only a question of Belgian internal “policy. 
The development until now points towards a similar solution and cohesion in | 
3 Belgium as has developed in a historically longer period in Switzerland. The F ‘lemish- 
movement is a cultural and linguistic one. Politically the Flemish movement is’ > 
_ ‘neither united nor well-grounded i in the masses. The most interesting part of the 
book is devoted to the economic and social problems of the Flemish provinces and 
_ the changes brought about in the last decade. These chapters are especially valu-— 
able because they supplement well Dr. -S. B. Clough’s, 4 History of the Flemish 
_ Movement in Belgium, published six years ago and dealing primarily with the» 
political aspects of the movement. The book contains a number of useful charts, 


e 
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Madame Tchernavin, to most of us as the author of Escape from the 

| Soviets, presents these sketches of Russian women enmeshed in the revolution. _ 
§ hroughout she depicts the harsh brutality of the class struggle and its impact — 
"upon the women who were identified with the “ enemy” group. Again, sex license 
$0 ang during the early days of the rev olution brought its toll of disillusion. 


— 


Feng an advantage of middle-aged mothers with a family of children divorced by a 
_ husband eager for a younger wife. Cases of deserting husbands have often been hard ; 


q to trace. Imprisoned herself, because of the offense of burning letters which spies _ 4 
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believed to o be counter- revolutionary documents, Madame Tchernavin met many 


There « can be no > doubting the harshness that the Soviet life has entailed for the — 
Russian citizens and the Communists alike. But for “White Russians” o of Madame — 
a. ‘chernavin’s generation, such harshness has seemed unspeakably cruel. Her treat- 
ment of the Soviet situation howevi er, is She has no con- 


Black Bread and Cabbage Soup. By BrownELu Carr. «. Cincinnati: Powell 

and White, 1936. - Pp. 320, aa 

- Brownell Carr’s travels in the Soviet Union are presented in a day- tain account . 
oa of his summer sojourn there, recording his impressions as he j journeyed throughout a 
Western and Southern Russia. After covering a good deal of the usual map, he at . 
_ last took the train to the Polish border, much relieved to be once more in the trim, 


me. Mr. Carr’s book is a somewhat amusing and not altogether unsympathetic a ac- 
count of his experiences. Mr. Carr fails to mention what year he 


“may upon the year, much of what he relates is correct, 
- particularly his remarks on the - distressing state. of Russian sanitation. At the same 
_ time, Russians are careful about boiling their | drinking | water, a fact which Mr. 


_ The whole treatment lacks historical perspective, without + which there can be no 
_ fair interpretation of present-day Russia. There is no recognition of the Oriental 
nature of much of Russian culture. Of course, the book makes no pretense at pro- 


= 


J.: Princeton University Press, 1936. Pp. vit153. $2.00. 
an out- 


This timely v olume consists of a series of six papers , which represent “ 
growth of round-table discussions during the annual meeting of the American . 


Political Science. Association at in December 1934” (P- 3) 


various roles played by the concentration ‘camps, by the * ‘German “salute,” the 
substitution of Heil Hitler for Guten Tag, by the swastika, and by Der Fuhrer, a are 
‘succinctly T he i importance of uniforms and bales, the effectiveness of 


| 
annoying experiences whic as a visitor to very nearly the same places in Kussia 4 
q 
| 
- fom 
e Soviets i = yan in e ation in try rn tech nor | he 
— 
| 
not adequately stressed. The all-inclusive scope of the German National Ministry 


= 
: 


of Popular Enlightenment and is made clear. Incidentally, 
Marx points out that “the swing toward the one-party state was far less of = : 
accident, and much more of a choice, than foreign observers appear inclined t 
Se ” (p. 12), an interpretation which tends to minimize the importance of 
terroristic force in the establishment of the “totalitarian” state in Germany. 
Arnold J. Zurcher, after sy stematically discussing the Italian propaganda carried — 

. on by the various means of communication, such as the press, cinema, and radio, a 
and by the various organizational media of propaganda, takes up what he terms — 
the Fascist mythos. These ‘ ‘articles of faith and doctrine” ya and their ‘ “subsidiary a 

slg? bodies of faith or doctrine” include such items as the following: militarism, hero- 

: - worship, violence, action, and Romanism. Zurcher treats briefly of international : 

_ propaganda, a fascinating art, but different in many and important respects from 

_ that of domestic propaganda. The tone of his paper is somewhat marred by — 

_ the occasional use of such emotionally-colored terms as “distorted,” »” “perversion,’ 

and “pernicious,” which sound strangely out of place in a supposedly scientific 


and objective treatment of the subject. 
“Political Propaganda in Soviet Russia,’ by Bertram W. Maxwell, is an ortho- 
- dox and adequate ‘treatment of the subject, with emphasis on the function of | 


organizations such as clubs, schools, and ithe army as 


by Oscar inconsistently he states first in 
oe ies is to be found only “a pale copy of the accomplishments of the Russian, — 
the Italian, and the German practices’’ (p. 83), but demonstrates jater that the 
Fascist movement in Hungary, as early as 1918- 1919, had evolved a pattern which | 
 incertain ways strikingly anticipated Nazi developments i in Germany (p. 92). Jaszi, 7 
_ even more strongly than: Marx, Stresses the s superficial nature of propagandist in- 7 
fluences and the basic i importance e of ‘ ‘patterns which emanate from the depths of 
— ~ paper by Harold D. Lasswell, on “The Scope of Research o 
7 and Dictatorship,” appears to the reviewer to be somewhat vesiehie in quality. - 
_ As a matter of fact, propaganda today seems to be very well understood as an ap- 
plied art, but rather poorly understood as judged by scientific standards. Early i in 
his paper, Lasswell uses the term “proportion’ ’ where “rate” would appear to be © 
what he has in mind. This is at the point \ where he submits as one eligible index of > 4 
dictatorship this criterion: a high proportion of coercive acts directed against by 
_ the members of a state by officials of the state” (p. 106). A more important criti- d 
cism is that Lasswell seems to take too ‘seriously the role of propaganda in funda- _ ‘| 
mentally influencing the course of human affairs. He proposes, for example, to 
measure the effectiveness of Russian world- revolutionary propaganda by the extent a 
to which the Soviet Union has expanded territorially. Finally, throughout this wa 
paper, the reviewer gets impressions of a poorly restrained disfavor for Italy ef 
_ Germany as dispensers of propaganda, and an ill-concealed partiality for Russia 
in the same “gospel-dispensing”’ capacity, evidences of emotion hardly compatible _ 
The concluding paper, probably the most provocative of all, is George E. Gordon — 
-Catlin’s “Propaganda as a Function of Democratic Government,” in view of which — 
the volume might t better have been titled, P ropaganda in in Dictatorship and tn 


‘racy. Although excellently « delineating most of the main types of symbolic (non- 
coercive) social influencing, the writer unfortunately classes them all as types of a 
propaganda. It is as though one discriminated nicely ; all shades of the rainbow, only E al 
to label each of them ain ‘color.” Catlin maintains that in | democracies: chile 
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dren must be ‘ to a variety of influences as gives moral ‘training 
a (p. 136); propaganda must be the product of voluntary agencies, rather 
than of the state; and the relativistic tolerance of dissent must be upheld at a 
costes, leading to ‘the | it would seem, or 
of Dictators. By E Emit New Y ork: Funk and Wagnalls 


» 1936. Pp. ‘xiii +283. $2.00. 
ike many forerunners interested problems of Vilkerpsychologie, 
a = his study of | national characters | of American, France, Germany, Russia, 


«6 


Italy and England. T he hero of his book i is the * “Average Man,” * ‘a synthetic i in- f 


i ‘throughout, journalistic i impressionism, and of course is s superficial and hurried i in 

¥y its observations and reflections. But it is a readable and stimulating work which has — 

_ succeeded i in some respects in individualizing the elements of groups, in portraying _ 

their reactions and attitudes. Moreover, you do not have to agree with Lengyel’s 

_ assumptions to enjoy ‘reading i it. Tt flows along in that easy journalistic style which — 
American- journalist commands with such facility. 


New York 


s in Asia and i in Europe. During rete 1935 he was special expert on Far “1 


Eastern Affairs at the Catholic University of America. A course of five public lec- 
7 tures which he gave there, and three other lectures delivered in America, are united 
in the present book. The popular and clearly written lectures give an objective but 

sometimes a little colorless picture of international | policy in the Far East, and 
actin in greater detail Japanese, British, and French foreign policy in Eastern 
Asia. The two most interesting lectures seem to me the first two, which were de- 
 livered « originally a at Howard University y and at the annual meeting of the American _ 
Academy of Political and Social Science. ‘There Dr. Das succeeds well in interpret- _ 


ing the trends of Onienea awakening toa n American audience. The conclusion of 


order seem to me well heee: out by the events of recent aad 
a 


This is the fourth edition , revised and enlarged, one of the known n 

es guides to effective cross-examination, by one of the oldest members of the New 


ber. Mr. WwW eliman has many ‘delightful to report and has a facile 
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pen which to report ‘Iti is not the anecdotes, however, which constitute 
the value of the book. Mr. Wellman’s purpose is to provide young attorneys and 
other legal practitioners with cases illustrating certain principles i in the art of cross-— 
_ examination, The outstanding objective, he advises, is to win } your case. Since both — 
sides cannot achieve victory, the one best equipped to tear his opponent’ s case to. 
shreds and convince the jury of the utter inadequacy of the opposition’s contention, 
4 will win. And that is the aim of every attorn ey—win—come hell or high water, or _ 
come hell and high water, the facts to the contrary notwithstanding. In jury trials 
_ the counsellor should alway s remember that the deciding dozen must be graciously — ; 
treated, and the wise attorney will see to it that the nature and timing of questions — 
_ and objections have the desired effect. It has been reported that one of America’s — 
outstanding c criminal lawy ers once said that the farther away one can get f from the — 
_ facts of the case the more likely is he to win. Mr. Wellman presents excerpts from = 
_ famous trials illustrating the methods and techniques of celebrated cross-examiners. — 
_ The volume contains many fine photographs of legal si stars, past and present. For 
Ss forensic sociologist the book will be useful, for the : young attorney helpful, and 


for the reader delightful. Unfortunately there is is no 


Theorie und Praxis des fascistischen Strafvollzugs. By G JUNNAR Dy 
Bonn: Ludwig Réhrscheid, 1934. Pp. 84. 


: In this book is contained a brief but concise account of the penal practices " 


- penological theories of Fascist Italy. The author first discusses the theoretical con- 
siderations that led to and are at the basis of the new (1931) penal codes. He then 
_ turns his attention to the regulations gov erning th the various institutions established — vb 
by the p penal code and relates these practices to the theoretical framework of the | 
code. This discussion is followed by sections on the police and its function, the | 
‘surveillance judge (giudice di sorveglianza), the penal colonies, the institutions for 
a iq the gradual re-adaptation of offenders to normal social life, measures of | security . 
7 (misure di sicurezza), the treatment of wayward and delinquent juveniles, institu- E-, 
councils of patrons (consiglio di patronato). 


_ In general} Dr. Dybwad has treated, although briefly, all of the most ellie : 
features of Hascis penal creations. 1 T his book will be of value to those interested _ ae 
&g in obtaining n adequate and compact picture re of Italy’ s machinery for the adminis- - 


University of Minnesota 


Crime’s emesis. By Luxe May. York: The Macmillan Co. 


Farewell, Gangster. By N New Y ork: D. Appleton- 
Century Co., 1936. Pp. ix+297. $3.00, 


These two books have one thing in common, wit, the solution of crime prob- 


‘3 lems. Mr. May, from a magnificent background of experience in criminal investiga- BE: 
tion, sees the nemesis of the criminal in the ever-advancing developments of the © 

- modern scientific laboratory, while Mr. Corey, from a somewhat less than adequate 

and experience, sees the same fate i in the ever- efficiency 
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to initietcte as G- Men!). In short, New Deal language, t the ‘criminal should 
_will be plowed under, the deeper the better. 


Mr. s work i the more important of the t or the student of - 


: criminal i investigation. He p presents innumerable « examples and illustrations of the 
value of the scientific laboratory a: as an adjunct to any 

swivel-chair deductions have} proven their own 1 futility orwell applied to the — 
be of of the modern criminal. Clues which escape the eye, such as dust upon a carpet, | 
qq may prove the undoing of the most ag! malefactor. One case he cites had no oclue 


this vray ic to John Public, rather than to his scientific. confreres), there is an easily” 
' written and readable account of such scientific aids as blood, dust, dirt, ink, finger- 


struments as as the n microscope, _magnascope, "and the paraphernalia of the 
>: laboratory. He believes that in the future it will be possible to discover the offender © 
ve = by learning the fact that someone was in a given room at the time of the offense. 
Somehow, it seems that the criminal will not get much for his money. fee ee 
Mr, Covey’ s chief concern would appear to be to explain the workings of the 
7 “si FBI, with its staff of highly trained, disciplined and selected Special Agents. T Aol 
isa good description of the laboratory equipment and the work done by the special- . 
ists. The requirements for service in the Bureau of Investigation are adequately — 


| . tives are presented. Mr. Corey gives one the impression that his motivation is much 

' ’ hore highly geared | than his control. Nearly all good citizens in this more or less 

| free republic look upon the government agents as much more efficient that the 
“ a —— policeman. It is quite likely that they are more efficient, and it is absolutely or 


th see it, is their from the hoodlums eurrently called politicians 
4 cally, “‘legislators’’). There is an inviolable rule in the department that any agent 


who attempts to seek prom otion by having a Senator speak for him, for omg, i 


— ‘the starting salary, obviously attracts more competent 1 men. I have a suspicion that a ae 


; despite the excellent work done by these agents, some of our State police—and yes, 
city police!—have also done, upon occasion, some excellent police work. Mr. Corey 


evidently wrote in haste, or was misled by a uninformed source, since he states s that 


Newark and New Y ork City have rid themselves of the. medieval « coroner and | 
_ installed medical examiners. Massachusetts will be glad to know that. One other — 
minor matter: n . one, except perhaps a sheriff, believes that a ‘probation — 
can adequately 208 parolees. A foreword was contributed J. Edgar 
University of 
sia 


_ So 
ployed more or exclusively by fictitious and highly amateur detectives. _ 
However, an examination of this volume by Dr. Séderman, head of the Institute of 


— Police Science i in the University of Stockholm Law School, and Mr. 0’ ‘Connell, 
Bt. Chief Inspector of the New ¥ ork City Police Department, willl | convince = 


a described, and some of the more celebrated cases handled and solved by the — 
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42 
one that heroes of detective stories are not the only ones fave sand with the is of 4 ‘ 
scientific investigation. Modern Criminal Investigation indicates that police forces. x 


that a system, to be efficient and up- administered in 
The authors of Modern Criminal Inv vestigation believe that policing is a technical — 
: >rocess which needs all the aid that science can give it. In their book, which could — 
fe described | asa police science manual, the authors present in great detail the 
"procedures er employed in the following varieties of police work: tracing and identify- 
_ ing individuals; treatment of crime scenes; the use and treatment of traces (teeth, 
_ vehicles, tools, etc.); ballistics; stains; finger and footprints; questionable docu- 
- ments. In adition, several chapters are devoted to the investigation of homicide, 
‘ec robbery, and arson. The treatment of these subjects, although 
_ technical, is made intensely interesting by the use of illustrative cases taken from the © 
ss annals of police work. The book is well equipped with illustrations and drawings 
_ which add materially to the reader’s understanding and interest. It also contains a _ 


ae bibiliography o on police science. The book should be of value not — ( 


to Philosophy: Being a De of Reason, an of alues 
 — Plea for Philosophy. By C. E. M. Joap. New York: E. P. —— 


Co.,'1936. Pp. 280. $2.50. 


aa ‘This book contains little chat bears directly on sociology, but much that bears 
Pragmatic 


vated from the against the anti-rationalists, the low- 
brows in literature, art and life, who hold with the Aldous Huxleys and the D. H. | 

- Lawrences that the human intellect i is “demonstrably subordinated to the stomach, 
the genitals, and the solar plexus.” In fact, in reason’s “‘success in bringing under its — 
aegis spheres which have hitherto been under the province of emotion and feeling, _ 7 


lies the chief hope of the race. 
es he theoretical basis of this position, as this: British philosopher has more e fully 


Mind and matter are experience-worlds, and the 
and all humanists are chiefly concerned with the former. In the study of either, the — 
authori insists, “each enlargement of human faculty, each acquisition of human skill, 
each extension of human sensibility or widening human apprehension, is in the 
; nature of a jump;... - whatever n may be the case % with ‘nature, the human mind © 
omne facit per saltum.’ Moreover, understanding comes only with integration, with 
seeing life situations as living wholes. In the study of living beings, , therefore, the 
analytic, abstractive, quantitative methods of the natural sciences one but 
dt follows that science must be prepared to leave eutein tasks to the more sy ~ of 
ieee more interpretive methods of philosophy. Moreover, the human mind, as it 


has already n moved from doing to aarti may be expected to move from proc- 
* Oxford University Press, 1 1929, ‘a 
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apprehension of criminals. The book is a convincing reminder of the fact that 
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esses chiefly logical to a os chiefly by a kind of i intuitive pe perception of v 
The book will appeal to the reader of an idealistic bent who still has a firm osc 
for the world of fact; who would look beyond the facts to the connection of things; 
a whose mind, though dealing strictly with the world of thought, moves toward those — 
: =a confines of that world [where it] is liable sooner or later to break through 
into the world of values.” The style is throughout vigorous and. extremely readable. 
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Time’ 's Arrow in Society: A 1 Philosophy of Progress. By ANDERSON Woops. 


go: The University of Chicago Press, 1935. xi+233. $2.c 00. 
attempt: to. formulate ac mprehensive system of social ethics, in 


"terms of a monistic, mechanistic, evolutionary philosophy with considerable utiliza. 


‘rium or to (4) co-operation in external conflict. Its underlying 

cal concepts are, accordingly, conflict, a differentiation of the individual and the 

collective, and an analysis of the purposes and of the methods of collective control 

The key note is a consistent adherence to the doctrine of the inevitability of 

progress: in human society— ‘the course of time’s arrow, i.¢. inevitable progress, 

_ pointing away,” ” for example, “from policies of competition to those of co-opera- 
tion” (p. 228), from egoism tc to altruism, from individualism to collectivism, from — 
a: forceful to educational and persuasive ‘methods of control, and so on. The — 
work is, in fact, built on “‘the philosophical view of the world of desire as not static, 
Pg inevitably, ‘evolving, with | ‘its conflicts: being progressively harmonized and 
reconciled after the fashion ¢ of equilibration | going on throughout general nature. ” 
, While making no small toy in his system for rational control, pad admitting the 


"The book is is divided into three parts. In Part One, * ‘Necessary Ethical Truth 2 
the author defines his basic concepts. Part Two i is “Application i in General.” si * Part 


systems (chap x). The eleventh and final ‘offers a convenient 


“J ey perhaps of necessity, somewhat formal, not to say logistic, though its nan 
rr evolutionary orientation and empirical grounding i is not lacking in originality. The 
application to current problems of economics, politics, education, international | 
; “a relations, and the like i is timely, suggestive, and frequently illuminating i in spite of | 
a its ‘selective character and necessary brevity. Most readers will probably find the F 


general and particular more valuable than the beste definition. 


racuse University > 
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Religion der. Agypter.B By ADoLF ERMAN. Berlin: Walter r det Gruy rter and 
_ This book i is s from they pen ofan man who for more he forty years I has been a a pro- _ 


found and thorough student of ancient Egypt, and who has earned the distinction of 7 
_ being both ng greatest German —— and one of the foremost i in the world. 


i Religion der A gypter is itself the r sige pe product of more than thirty y years ‘of con- 
_ tinuous devotion to the subject. In 1904 Dr. Erman published his first volume —_- 
_— ptian religion, which was revised i in 1909. _ The present volume is a completely 7 
: reworked and greatly expanded successor to these earlier works on the richest and oa 
- most extensive of ancient religions. The treatment is systematic and exhaustive, -s 
y historical and analytical, and presents in a clearcut way the extensive array of 
7 . archaeological materials now availiable on this, the most abundantly revealed, but but 


= 


the same time the most complicated, aspect of ancient Egyptian life. 
Beginning with a concise treatment of the general nature of religion, he takes up — be. : 


| in turn, with illuminating detail, the several great gods and goddesses of the land, 
the dev ‘elopment of the older religion of Egypt, the my thology connected with the a 
- gods, Egyptian theology, piety (especially as expressed in prayers), the oracles, 
the ethics, the cults of both the Old and Middle Kingdom, the body of beliefs about _ 
the dead, the care of the dead, magic, and sorcery. T here is an excellent chapter on — 
: the heretic, Amenophis IV (Ikhnaton), and the rise and expulsion of his mono- i - 
theistic religion. Special mention must also be made of the dealing 


@ 


Dr. Erman shows be as a scientist as we is an Egy 
: “gis . The thesis that the reviewer notes throughout the book is that Egyptian re- - 
i ion has been a natural phenomenon, highly reflective of the physical and biological — 
environment, the major economic, political and social conditions, and the extent 
<” and types of contact made with other cultures; above all, that i it has s itself fluctuated - 
content, “emphasis, and institutional “efficacy” with every” change of | any con- 
A _ Since this is the most comprehensive and id authoritative summary of Egypti jan 
av railable, i it is hoped it will be : speedily translated into English. 
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